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“To Be, That is the Great Thing” 


I count it the very first duty of a teacher not to lose him- 
self in the details and technique of a method, however 
beautiful that method may be ; but to be first and last and 
always, a living man or a living woman, breathing the warm 
sentiment of human sympathy and in daily touch with the 
pulse-beat of modern thought and aspiration. 72 de, that 
is the great thing ; and if one ¢s, then all else follows. 


— Dr. C. Hanford Henderson 


Is this not another, finer and broader way of saying, 
“ As is the teacher so is the school?” Of the many 
truths applicable to the beginning of a new school 
year, none means so much as this,—that the school 
will reflect the teacher just as surely and as perceptibly 
as the stream reflects the verdure upon its banks. 

The pressing home of this truth seems a cruelty 
many times to the earnest, hard-worked teacher, who 
truthfully says, ‘‘ Everybody knows I have a hard 
school. I am trying my very best. But I am not 
succeeding. Is it my fault?” The teacher és trying, 
wearing herself out nervously and physically. But 
she has not harmonized or inspired that school. Why? 
Simply because she is not big enough for the situation 
—big, in this sense, meaning experienced, disciplined, 
mellowed. Every gain in character, every conquered 
habit, every step forward in surmounting obstacles, 
every new attainment in the solution of life’s problem, 
every fresh glimpse of the goal of true living, every 
responsive thrill to beauty, eloquence, fine music or 
rich poem, gives to the teacher just so much added 
power to sway and uplift human souls under her in- 
fluence. This is an equipment for teaching not much 
thought about, not much talked about, but it helds the 
secret of influencing and nobly shaping the lives of 
others. Anything less than this daily striving of the 
teacher for growth in personal character is not “ fit- 
ting one’s self for one’s sphere,” in the noblest way. 

Yet, to accept this character ideal as the basis for 
true teaching preparation, to believe that we influence 
others only by what we are, to resolve to reach the 
plane of highest living and to bring the children, little 
by little, to recognize the duty and beauty of such 
living, is ofttimes to enter upon a soul conflict almost 
too severe for the weary teacher to hold her ground. 
She will be beset by sore temptations. What tempta- 
tions? Praise and honor given the teacher who secures 
the most showy results in the quickest way, official 
recognition and promotion of the teacher who smooths 
over wrongs, refuses to see deceptions, builds on 
tottering foundations, and brings out good per cent 
examinations by ways and means known by a sort of 
instinct to the unscrupulous, politic teacher. Such 
teachers are not infrequent, sad as is the confession. 
They are endowed with a remarkable managing 
power. They know how to divine the weak points of 
the principal and school officials, and they know pre- 
cisely how to flatter these weaknesses to minister to 
their own personal and professional popularity. 
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How can the clear-souled, transparent, straightfor- 
ward, thorough teacher compete with this manufac- 
turer of bright pupils and pyrotechnic displays? She 
cannot by any similar methods. She, must scorn to 
attempt it' There is but one thing for her to do: 


“Learn to labor and to wait.” 


She must stand firm in her own ideals of right living 
and right teaching. She must say to herself daily and 
hourly, I must grow to the height I wish these children 
to attain. I will make myself worthy to be, their 
teacher. I will be strong enough to stand the swish of 
the distracting waves about me, and not be swept from 
my feet. If such a teacher keeps humble and teach- 
able, assumes no airs of superiority, does not talk but 
acts, does not isolate herself from her fellow teachers, 
and does not judge or condemn them, her aim and 
purpose in teaching will find true recognition and 
appreciation, just’ as surely as a rock holds its place 
after the noisy tide has ebbed away. She is, and 
because she is, she holds. 


Benefit of Knowledge Gained in 


the Kindergarten to Succeeding 
Grades 


ELIZABETH CuLpP Pittsburg Pa. 


N considering this subject, I wish to draw attention first 

I to two things,— namely, the method employed in the 

kindergarten for the gaining of knowledge and the 
amount and kinds of knowledge gained. 

The kindergarten lays stress mainly on the child’s gaining 
knowledge by ‘means of his own powers of observation, 
comparison and judgment. The knowledge gained is rudi- 
mentary and to a superficial view, seemingly bears very little 
relation to the sciences, he is afterward to learn of, in his 
school-life. 

But however small the beginning may be, beginning it is, 
and as such is not to be depreciated, but instead, is to be 
most carefully considered. 

All education from the kindergarten to the high school, 
the college, the university, has the same purpose, that of 
enabling the individual to fulfill his relationships, whether in 
private or in public life. As such all education from kinder- 
garten to university having the same purpose, 7s omz, and 
what is learned in the kindergarten must have a practical 
bearing on what is learned in the succeeding grades. 

To consider first, the subjects taught in the primary — 
reading, writing, and spelling. As we neither read, write nor 
spell in the kindergarten, how is it possible for there to be 
any foreshadowing of these subjects in the kindergarten, any 
benefit to the later teaching of these subjects? Perhaps it 
is easier to see how the basis for botany, or natural history 
is laid in the kindergarten. 

For example, sfediing. Upon what is the power to spell, 
dependent? Upon the power to hear the word, and to 
form an idea of the sound of the elements which compose 
the spoken word — or to remember the form of the written 
word. In the kindergarten, the little play with the vowels 
and consonants, as sounds of nature, or objects of manu- 
facture, as engines, etc., prepares the child for later phonetic 
spelling. The remembrance and recognition of the written 
word, being dependent upon the power to analyze and 
retain impressions of form, the kindergarten child who 
knows straight and curved lines, has not so much difficulty 
in remembering and recognizing the written word as has the 
child, suddenly brought from aimless, undirected playing. 
In reading, in addition to the advantage of knowing the 
printed or written word, the kindergarten child has a power 
of expression which is natural, and of which he is happily 
unconscious, for, as he has formerly told stories to the 
roomful of his playmates, and unconsciously suited tone and 
gesture to thought, so in his reading, proper tone and 
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expression instinctively come. The child is encouraged at 
all times to speak grammatically, the best preparation 
possible for later work in grammar and rhetoric. 

The hand which has laid sticks or seeds carefully on the 
square inches of the table, has sewed, or drawn free and 
simple designs, will learn to wrtfe more readily than the 
hand which has no guide of correct eye, or attentive will. 

As to arithmetic. It is impossible for this subject to be 
an insurmountable obstacle to the child, who has had good 
kindergarten training. Number in the concrete he learns 
well, up to ten, in various combinations, wholes, and parts 
of wholes, adding, subtracting, dividing, multiplying, without 
deadening rote-work. The twelve Gifts which are type 
forms, and from which he learns, for instance, form and 
number, proceed by analysis of form from the solid to the 
point. The first gift can be used to emphasize number 
from one to six; the second gift, one, two, three, four, six, 
eight, twelve; the third and fourth gifts, eight and its 
divisions ; the fifth gift brings in greater number still, and 
introduces fractions to the child. So does the sixth; the 
ninth lays stress on length and measuring; the tenth, on 
different lengths of lines ; the eleventh, on circles, half and 
quarter circles. No one of the gifts but can be used to 
emphasize number, and one great feature of the kinder- 
gartner’s work with these gifts, is to develop in the play and 
work with them, the child’s sense and knowledge of number. 
And not alone with the gift-work is number emphasized, but 
in the occupations, or hand-work of the kindergarten, as 
weaving, sewing, modeling, zumder is emphasized. 

Also in the very playing of the games, number enters, as 
in the particular game of 


“ Ten little chicadees 
Sitting at the gate, 
Two flew away 
And then there were eight.” 
and so on, till none remain. 

The learning of number in the kindergarten by the child, 
need not be, should not be, a haphazard thing. It should 
be systematic. Froebel has given both in “ The Education 
of Man,” and in “ The Mother-Play Book,” the manner in 
which he would lead the young child to a knowledge of 
number. 

It is very evident, geometry has its basis laid in the 
kindergarten, in the use of the gifts; also, in the child’s 
drawing, sewing, folding, and modeling of geometric forms. 
And many a child in the kindergarten knows geometric 
forms better than an adult pupil, who has only learned the 
definitions of these forms. The actual use of the form; 
makes them a reality to him. 

Geography.—How is it possible for the kindergarten to 
have any connection with that subject? Taking geography, 
first, as a study of the map,—as it is more often done, — we 
form a concept of the map, the power to remember the 
relations of the towns, cities, rivers, etc., being dependent 
upon our power to remember form, direction, and _ position, 
and s¢hese— form, direction, and position,— are points of 
knowledge laid great stress on in the kindergarten. Con- 
trary to this older method of teaching geography in the 
regular school grades, we now often see the child com- 
mencing first with the geography of his own locality, then 
city, then state, and from these branching out to other 
localities, cities, states. And so it is in the kindergarten. 
Localities are learned first, in their immediate relation to 
the child, thus arousing his interest, and making the subject 
real and vital to him. Such stories as “Seven Little 
Sisters,” which tells of the chilf@ren of other countries, as 
Switzerland, China, etc., give the child a knowledge of these 
countries, the habits of the people, the climate and products 
of these countries. 

The sand-work in the kindergarten, where many children 
work out the incidents of a story,—as the voyage of Colum- 
bus — is the preliminary to the latter use of the map. 

An elementary knowledge of do/any is gained in actually 
observing and caring for the life of the plant, from seed 
back to seed again. The child, while learning thus of the 
maturing properties of the earth, learns also of the forma- 
tions under the earth,— coal, iron, gold, silver,— preparatory 
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to the study of geology. A beginning of a knowledge of 
the trades of mining and blacksmithing is given, which may 
be made of use in later school-life, in manual training, and 
in actual trade-life, by instilling a respect for labor, even 
though begriming. 

A love for zoology is developed by the child’s gleaning 
facts regarding the habits and physical characteristics of 
animal life around him, as bird, caterpillar, and butterfly, 
bee, rabbit, squirrel, beaver. 

A preparation for the study of astronomy, is laid in 
arousing the child’s love of sun, moon, and stars, and the 
fact of day and night is explained simply to him. It is not 
in this science, any more than in any other, that we wish to 
have the young child, cold, analytic or pedantic, and the 
moon is not to be known to him, as having no life, and 
bearing no life. Stanley Hall says that love of nature must 
precede scientific knowledge of nature, this love being the 
germ of science. An awe of the grandeur and beauty of 
the heavens, inspiring a feeling of reverence for the Creator 
of this mysterious universe, is what the very young child is 
to feel, and this feeling is the foreshadowing of the true, 
reverential, scientific spirit. 

Considering Aistory,—the import of the holidays of 
which the child knows, is given him, and the discovery of 
America, the landing of the lilgrims, the American Revolu- 
tion, the life of Washington, the meaning of Decoration day, 
all this he knows, and is most interested in learning. A 
love and a correct taste for the best “erature are aroused 
by the stories, which in themselves are good and elevating, 
— and the very manner of telling them, as to pure language, 
being always the kindergartner’s aim. Sometimes poems, 
suitable in subject to the children, the language more beau- 
tiful than the kindergartner could put into prose, are read 
and re-read to the children, until both meaning and form 
are theirs. 

The songs, also, are thus an aid for developing a love for 
good and true thoughts expressed in beautiful language. 

The kindergartner who thoroughly understands the import 
of her work with the children, bears always in mind its rela- 
tion to his later school-life, even though she realizes the 
germination of the seed of knowledge may be small and 
hidden. 


What ‘Shall be Done with the 
Children Who Pass Out of the 


Kindergarten into the Primary 


School? 


It is obvious that their experience has been different from 
that of the children who have come from home. They have 
gained certain knowledge, have acquired, or tended to 
acquire, certain habits; have developed, or have begun to 
develop, certain powers, How can we help them to build 
upon this past experience so that nothing will be lost? 

It goes without saying first of all that the teacher must 
know what this experience has been. She should know the 
work of the kindergarten, far enough at least to understand 
the trend of the children’s experience, and the gamut of 
their accomplishments. Knowing what they have done, she 
can help them to the next step in the same direction. 
They have been taught something of color: let their busy 
work and their drawing continue the series of lessons. In 
connection with the gifts and occupations, they have 
observed and described forms. They ought not to begin 
form study as if this experience had never been ; they should 
go on from the last lesson. Their fingers having been 
trained to weaving, painting, sewing, stick-laying, hand and 
eye are learning to follow the command of thought. Shall 
this skill count for nothing? Is it safe to assume that the 
children who have come from the kindergarten have already 
done much of the work which the ordinary course of study 
requires in the first year of the primary school. It is self- 
evident, then, that for these children the first year’s course 
of study needs certain modifications. 

The ordinary program of the primary school includes 
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reading, writing, language, number, drawing, music, and 
physical exercise, with general lessons which serve as a 
beginning of nature study, history and literature. In read- 
ing, number, drawing, and music, the course is more or less 
distinctly outlined. It the other subjects no hard and fast 
lines have been drawn. No one yet has been able to say 
just how much of nature study, of language, of physical 
exercise, shall be the portion of five-year-olds, and many a 
generation will pass before that question is answered to the 
satisfaction of method makers. 

The wisest teacher attempts, through this first school 
year, to interest the children in the observation of nature, to 
help to develop or strengthen a liking for the best stories in 
literature, and to beget admiration for the heroic deeds that 
are described in the true stories children love. © In such 
work the question should never be, how many stories, how 
many flowers, how many animals, have been studied ; but, 
in what direction are the children’s interests tending, and 
what ideals are shaping themselves in their child minds? 
In these lessons, then, the child who has been taught in the 
kindergarten will be in advance of his less favored comrades, 
not in that he can already name and describe some few 
animals or flowers, and can recite a few stories, but in that 
his interests have been awakened, and that he is already 
moving in the right direction. At the end of the first school 
year he will have accomplished much more in these direc- 
tions than will the child who began later. He will be more 
at home with good literature, capable of receiving more 
enjoyment from nature, his life will be fuller and his mind 
better furnished because of his earlier training. In these 
lines the teacher will continue without break the nature study 
and story telling which were begun in the kindergarten. 
And in these lessons there will appear no special modifica- 
tion for the kindergarten children, though the observation 
of leaves and seeds, of flower and fruit, will be more definite, 
more comprehensive than in the kindergarten. 

— Sarah L. Arnold in “ Kindergarten Review" 


Short Studies in Browning . |* 
ANNIE W. SANBORN 


UTTING aside the superficial and obvious facts of 
Pp poetic style and choice of subject, the place of 
Robert Browning in English poetry is unique. No 
poet has survived in more triumphant fashion a more 
unpromising reception. Other men have won the attention 
of the crowd through the contumely of the critics. Robert 
Browning was not.abused—he was simply ignored. Nothing 
could be more disheartening. Miscomprehension and harsh- 
ness would have been hopefuller than uncomprehension and 
neglect. This, at least, according to the way of the world. 
Yet it seems not only possible but likely that, had either 
“ Pauline ’’ or “ Paracelsus ” brought fame or even notoriety 
to its author, he might, being still a young man, have suf- 
fered some jarring of the cup he bore, some diversion of the 
calling to which he had given himself, having, happily, the 
right to choose. As it was, the one or two favorable reviews 
of these early poems, so far from unveiling a genius to a 
complaisant world, seem to have sent him back to work on 
cheerfully in a fostering obscurity. Having no call to meet 
a clamorous demand, he listened to the voices of life as they 
called to him on every hand — opened his eyes to the things 
that pressed in on his young, ardent, receptive mind, and 
grew in the nurture and admonition of art and humanity. 
Out of this obscurity,— which was, it must be remem- 
bered, only an obscurity of the poet, never of the man, for 
he loved people and people loved him,—out of this seclusion 
from public clamor and curiosity have come poems of an im- 
port so great that they are far more widely read now, nearly 
twenty years after their author’s death, than they were while 
- they were being poured out, in all their singular brilliancy 
of form and luminousness of thought, from the mind that 
produced them. 
His Growing Audience 
This steadily growing love for and appreciation of Robert 
Browning is altogether another thing than the caprice that 





* Copyrighted 1898, by Annie W. Sanborn, 
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springs up now and again and forms a new cult of some for- 
gotten or some budding genius. There is, of course, the 
perfervid Brownimg worshipper, who irritates by his banality 
in this thing just as he would if it happened to be blue 
glass or sterilized underwear that engaged his enthusiasm. 
But frankly, there is less of the superficial element in public 


appreciation of Browning than is to be found in many . 


literary faiths. 

With few exceptions, then, the interest in Browning’s 
work is a genuine and growing thing. The reasons for this 
are worth looking into. One is that Browning himself is so 
sincere and so uncompromising that the atmosphere about 
him does not encourage even so mild and harmless an 
hypocrisy as this. Another is that while he is not difficult of 
comprehension to those that love him, he is too profound 
and original to be a plaything in the hands of those who do 
not. 

To begin with, the man himself led a very sincere and 
simple life. He devoted himself to the profession of poet 
deliberately, when he came of an age to choose, and then 
sat down to “ read and digest’ the whole of Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, as a preliminary to serious work. ‘This is not at all 
the sort of thing one thinks of as the first step towards 
becoming a great poet. It does not appeal to the imagina- 
tion, the last thing we should expect of the true poet is that 
he shall patiently make himself master of the medium in 
which he is to work. 

Yet how reasonable it is. _ Who would think_of trying to 
paint without learning the use of colors and brushes. The 
results of this study of what was then the standard of 
English were, a vocabulary of extraordinary scope, round- 
ness and fullness of expression and a precision in the use of 
words in their original and intrinsic sense not to be sur- 
passed by any other English poet. This devotion to the 
technique of his work is one of the grounds on which we 
must honor him, not because technique is the essential thing 
in verse, but because a true poet should love and honor his 
calling enough to master its mechanical details. It is buta 
slipshod homage to the muse that offers her thoughts ill- 
worded. or half-expressed, even though the thoughts them- 
selves be lofty. 


Relation of His Life to His Work 


Browning, then, made the choice of his profession in 
the right spirit and with a single devotion. The other choice 
that a man makes,—that of the woman who is to share his 
life,—was made in the same way. He knew her for his own 
in the first stages of their acquaintance, and neither her own 
invalidhood or the impossibility of gaining her family’s con- 
sent, deterred him from carrying her off, almost by force. 
Their life together was probably as nearly ideal as the life of 
man and woman can be in this world. They lived for each 
other and for their common art, simply and sincerely, with 
scarcely more than a living income, caring only for the real 
wealth of mind, heart and soul. 

Such aims and purposes do not necessarily argue the 
existence of poetic power, but where it undeniably exists, 
they do serve as a kind of proof of its right to be. 
That Robert Browning chose and claimed the things that 
were his by divine right, authorizes him to teach and preach 
the rights of the individual soul. If there is one demand 
more than another that he makes on his fellow men, it is 
that they shall be true to themselves : 

‘** Let a man contend to the uttermost 
For his life’s set prize, be it what it will.” 

This, in effect, was his doctrine, and while his own 
“ life’s set prize ’’ was of the noblest and loftiest, and while 
he presented the great truths in innumerable and varied 
forms, he never failed in a certain respect for the ideal of 
his neighbor, even though that ideal expressed itself in deeds 
which he painted in the most scathing words. Even of his 
blackest character, drawn up, seemingly, from the depths of 
hell, he makes the dying victim say : 


“ Somewhat so excused 
Therefore, since hate was thus the truth of him.” 


Being of exceptionally virtuous life himself, Browning 
earned the right to be tolerant. Having had the courage, 
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on the other hand, to choose a profession—because he loved 
it— which was almost synonymous with poverty; and a 
wife — because he loved her — whose years had been spent 
on a sick-bed and whose whole dowry consisted of love and 
genius ; having made these choices he could well afford to 
preach the claims of the spiritual as opposed to the material 
interests of life. So that the reaction of his life to his work 
was very close and intimate ; and while to describe his life 
as irreproachable would be to treat him as more than human, 
it is true that we can look upon its record without regret and 
almost without a pang, since his renunciations were all made 
in favor of the greater glory and happiness. Even out of 
the one great and inevitable sorrow of his life grew into 
flower and fruit the culmination of his genius, his greatest 
work, “‘The Ring and the Book.” 

There can be no doubt that the singleness of purpose, 
and the courage and directness of action and the purity 
and loftiness of his life helped to make him great as a poet. 
Spiritual poverty and moral weakness have been known to 
exist side by side with great technical perfection and imagi- 
native power. But they do not bring forth the kind of work 
that makes men better or that lives on for good in other 
lives. When to the elements we have named in the life and 
work of this particular poet, we add his enthusiasm for 
humanity, both in the abstract and the concrete, we have 
probably selected the strongest reasons for his growing fame. 
Nothing made “in God’s image” was too mean, too insig- 
nificant, too evil, to command his attention, and, in some 
sense, his respect; and he added to the tolerance of the 
artist, the patient comprehension of the highly spiritual 
mind. 


Characteristics of His Verse 


The scholarly mastery of the English tongue acquired by 
the poet early in his career, I have already referred to. This 
marvellous and intimate knowledge of his language while it 
enabled him to express shades of meaning that have never, 
perhaps, been so accurately described by any other writer of 
either prose or verse, probably had something to do with the 
roughness of which he has often been accused and to which 
he must sometimes plead guilty. It is certainly true that 
for a man so sure of the inner sense of a word as he was, 
no other word would have done as well, even though it 
might be smoother and more euphonious in the place for 
which it was selected. 

But, as if to offset this possible drawback to the produc- 
tion of melodious verse, he possessed an unusual facility in 
forms of versification and an ingenuity in adapting them to 
the general character of his thought, that doubly betrays the 
artist. Browning subordinates everything to the idea upper- 
most in his mind ; he will not permit his measure, whatever 
it may be, to dominate the thought; but has it so well in 
hand that writhe and protest as it may, it always yields, 
sometimes with splendid stubbornness, expressing him, yet 
preserving its own character definitely to the end. 

Blank verse is naturally the medium selected for his 
greater poems and for the dramas. In his shorter efforts he 
frequently indulges in original and ingenious devices, 
notably in the arrangement of rhymes. The dramatic 
form was a favorite one with him, probably because all he 
cared for was human expression and the drama gave his im- 
petuous imagination full sway in this respect. Noman ever 
had a keener sense of the value of contrasted types. “Pippa 
Passes,” “In a Balcony,’’ and “ The Inn Album”’ are strik- 
ing examples of his passion for setting one type against 
another to watch the interplay of warring fires. Even 
“The Ring and the Book” although not dramatic in form, 
is so in intent, since, excepting in the first and the lastof the 
twelve books there is no word of comment from the author. 
Each character tells his story and reveals himself. The same 
quality is found in all his shorter poems — he never de- 


- scribes, but always lends himself, the mouthpiece of a 


speaker. His subjects are “ Men and Women,’—*“ Dramatis 
Persone,” his songs are “ Dramatic Lyrics;” he almost 
never tells a story, but lets his people tell it for themselves. 

The result, in such hands, is that his work contains no 
filling in, no stippling of backgrounds, no flourishes and 
arabesques, such as become necessary in narrative and 
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descriptive writing. There are, it may as well be admitted, 
tedious passages in his poems, but they are not irrelevant to 
the end he has in view; they are merely redundant expres- 
sions of the personality he is showing you. The extent to 
which you care to go into them will depend very much on 
what original and inherent attraction the personality itself 
may have for you. But in themselves, as a part of the 
intended revelation, they have a value. 


What Browning Has Left Us. 


Having thus briefly outlined the general characteristics 
of Browning’s work, it is superfluous, perhaps, to offer 
reasons why he should be made a special subject of study. 
It is not, however, out of place to say that the final and 
crowning gain to the reader is spiritual and ethical. No 
other poet since Shakespeare has afforded such a vast 
amount of material from which we may draw strength and 
development, as this one. His production, in mere terms of 
quantity, was enormous and it all yields richly of the very 
essence of truth, With no cherished doctrines to hedge 
about, no conventions to buttress, he reached straight for 
the central, vital fact in every life, clutched it, grappled with 
it, mastered it in its meanness or let it master him in its 
splendor, and in either case set it forth in the glory and per- 
fection of his art. 

To appreciate this universality of genius, unmatched 


anywhere in English literature but in Shakespeare, we must — 


read, not here and there, but extensively, and not lightly, but 
thoughtfully. Browning himself said that it was never his 
purpose to produce literature which should take the place of 
the after dinner cigar. And, while there are, among his 
short poems, many of a brilliancy sufficient to justify their 
existencé merely as achievements of the imagination, their 
very vitality involves the deeper strain which the faithful 
student of life looks for, asks for, and will not be satisfied 


without. That Browning himself works deliberately to this . 


end there is no reason to suppose, but rather to doubt. He 
professes to give us only the facts. The higher truth — the 
soul of the event, so to speak,—awaits the awakening touch 
of the receptive mind and heart. 

He speaks in one of his short poems of the Roman cam- 
pagna as producing “primal, naked forms of flowers.”’ 
There is something analogous to this in the way he shows 
you souls — you seem to see them in their primal nakedness 
and all at once you realize what a world of props and 
hindrances is implied in the conventions with which we have 
surrounded ourselves. It is impossible, it would seem, to 
read Browning without acquiring a new sense of freedom 
from contact with anything so genuine or vital. Again,he is 
one of the few poets that may be read almost constantly 
without a loss of enjoyment. He does not weary or cloy 
because he always had something to say and never posed. 
He never struck what is called “the popular note” in his 
life. 

He was not a strikingly patriotic poet, nor in the devo- 
tional sense, a religious one. He neither vaunted nor 
admonished his country, and his religion went deep enough 
to find expression through the lips of scores of men and in 
the phrases of many creeds. One secret of his strength 
indeed, is to be found in the fact that he does not excite our 
dogmatism by asserting his own, but that he goes back of 
them all to the two or three fundamental things which none 
of us can lcok another in the face and deny, no matter how 
we all belie them in our lives. To have been able, in a cen- 
tury so rife with complex interests and conflicting claims as 
ours, thus to keep the spiritual and intellectual life intact, is 
the proof of a great manhood ; to have left the record of 
that life in work that bears nowhere a trace of either con- 
cession or appeal to popular fancy,is the proof of a great 
genius. No poet of his epoch so well repays study both as 
artist and man as does Robert Browning. 


Every day is a fresh beginning ; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted, and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again! 
—Susan Coolidge 
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The Call of the Bell 


Listen, children, soon you’ll hear 
Bells a-ringing, far and near. 
This is what I think they'll say : 
** School begins again to-day. 
Welcome! little boys and girls, 
Black eyes, blue eyes, caps and curls; 
Bring your pencils, books and slates, 
Sing and read and write and spell, 
Study every lesson well.” 
—Anna M. Pratt 


Now They are in the School-room 


There were yellow heads in the mountain, 
And yell.»w heads by the sea; 

And now they are in the school-room, 
As busy as they can be. 


But the yellow heads from the mountains 
Remember the dear old rocks; 

And how they would climb and clamber 
About with their ‘‘ alpenstocks.” 


And the yellow heads from the seaside 
Sit dreaming of sands and caves; 

Of bright blne skies and of sunshine, 
Of foam on the ‘‘ white-cap ” waves. 


And it’s very hard to remember 
The lessons they learned before, 
When folks are dreaming of mountains, 
And sands, and the dear seashore. 
— The Student 


The Under Current 


EpitH GoopyéaR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


O°: phase of the broad subject of child-study which 
has a very direct and practical bearing upon 
the daily relations of teacher and child, is the study 
of motives,. There is perhaps no one line of inves- 
tigation which yields a richer harvest of thought or awakens 
a truer interest in child nature and none which has a more 
immediate or certain reaction upon the everyday work of 
the school, since in every department of school activity a 
clear understanding of the child’s motives is essential to a 
correct interpretation of his actions and efforts. Herein 
also lies the solution to most of the problems in discipline. 
The teacher whose inner vision can read the child’s 
underlying thoughts or impulses, will, it is obvious, make 
fewer mistakes in dealing with child nature than the one 
who recognizes only the outward manifestations of those 
impulses. A discriminating youth of seven summers told 
his mother that ‘‘ Miss Alice never knows what you're going 
to do ’till you’ve did it ; but Miss Mary,” admiringly, “ she’s 
the one that’s got an eye on her? She knows just what 
you're getting ready to do every time! How can anybody 
see what you’re “hinking?”’ 


Robert, aged eight, was sorely grieved. Who, aged only 
eight, wouldn’t be grieved? at having a playful puppy — 
one’s chief treasure, —carried off before one’s very eyes by 
a jeering banditti of bigger and stronger boys? Moreover, 
Robert appeared sullen. Of course no self-respecting boy 
would, even though his heart were breaking, shed tears before 
the other fellows and — the girls. How can one keep tears 
back but by scowling and pressing the lips together? At all 
events, that was Robert’s method when anyone was looking, 
but it was neither cheerful nor becoming. 

The music lesson didn’t soothe Robert’s spirits ; Who can 
sing “like the birds, children?” when one’s thoughts are 
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tii-tai-t6-téing a double quick to the rescue of the smartest, 
lovingest little dog that ever barked ? 

The reading lesson wasn’t a success either. Somehow 
you can’t “ Read the stories smoothly, dear” when a big 
lump keeps bobbing up and down in your throat and some- 
thing wet in your eyes makes the lines wiggle — did you 
ever try it? 

So it went from bad to very bad and from that to worse. 
Private reproof in the music lesson became public rebuke in 
the reading class and the language lesson brought the 
climax. 

“Sentences for Dictation.”” Mechanically Robert writes 
them, conscious of the teacher’s stony gaze. Punch gone, 
everybody down on him;—could matters be worse? 
Hark ! that is Punch’s bark! The next sentence is lost in a 
wave of conjecture, hope, bewilderment and _ dismay. 
Hark! again, and nearer—it must be Punch! Robert’s 
thoughts are far away and he hears but a fragment of the 
last direction. ‘Prepare your Papers!”»—he catches a 
bit of the last syllable of prepare. What does she mean? 
“ Air—fair—tear, (he remembers that the teacher made a 
boy tear up his paper once when it was not well done)— it 
must have been “az, and he is willing enough to do that for 
the work is all wrong anyway. ‘The bark again — it is 
Punch and so near — but swift his sentence is pronounced, 
— “Robert, you have disgraced your class — pass to the 
cloak room !” 

Justice, holding a package of neatly written exercises in 
one hand, points the finger of reproof at the white fragments 
on the desk of the boy who has disgraced his class, and 
Justice sees a sullen, indifferent, défiant Robert where there 
is really just a loving, grieving, bewildered little child aged 
eight ! and in the janitor’s room on the floor below is Punch, 
rescued by Justice herself and given into the trusty man’s 
care until the owner can be found. Poor Punch! Poor 
Robert! Poor, pcor Justice ! 


Weakness Advertised 


The teacher gave a direction to the whole class. She 
waited a moment and then said, “Two boys are out of 
position.” Of course, the two were the last to get the force 
of that remark. ‘They had the attention of the whole class 
before they pretended to know they were the culprits. 
And the joke was on the teacher. She could not control 
her room and she had called the attention of everyone in 
the room to her weakness. 

“Somebody’s humming!’’ Scowls and sharp tones 
announce to all that some lively girl or boy is having sport 
at the teacher’s expense, and she has been weak enough to 
announce the youngster’s triumph to the enemy. Every- 
body will be the enemy soon where that sort of thing goes 
on. Even the principal and superintendents, who would all 
help her if they could, seem to get something against such a 
teacher. 

. “Why don’t you get at work?” This is a prize among 
fool questions. The one who asks it knows very well that 
the boy won't tell why, and his refusal to answer is disobedi- 
ence that is very hard to deal with. Besides, the teacher 
knows well why he is not at work, and everybody present 
knows what she knows. It is because he doesn’t have to 
obey such a weak teacher, and he likes to see her storm 

' and stop every one else who otherwise might have been at 
work but for the teacher’s unwise interruption. Every 
pupil lcoks up when this prize question comes out. 

“You may stay in at recess and do that work.” ‘This 
tells the pupil and his mates that he is superior to you in 
school hours and that you intend to take advantage of him 
when you get him alone. ‘The joke in this game is that 
you have less advantage over him then than at first. Any 
teacher who can get any good out of this performance can 
get the same good in an easier and less humiliating way. 
It advertises the teacher’s inability to those who delight in 
giving that kind of teachers, trouble. 

— Watts Extra Teacher 
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September 


- All of the reaping is over and done; 

Green are the pastures and still; 

Warm ljies the earth in the smile of the sun, 
Brooding on meadow and hill; 

Hardly a leaf by the light breeze is thrilled ; 
Wide is the peace of the sky; 

Yet in the silence the Summer, fulfilled, 
Whispers her children, ‘‘ Good-by! ” 

— Pricilla Leonard in The Outlook 


VI* 





Ten Common Trees 


SusAN STOKES 
HE Birch Tree 


Childhood of the Birch 


T first it was only a tiny tree, with 
A two little leaves lifted up to the 

light. They were very little 

leaves, but they sifted the sun- 
light, made food for the roots and gave 
back to the clouds the water the roots 
had found in the soil. Of course the 
sunlight helped them and so when the 
breeze passed by they would sing in 
rustling voices about “the sun, the sun 
the beautiful sun.” 

When the sun sank behind the hills in 
the west and the stars came out, the little tree went to 
sleep, and an owl in the great tree near by kept watch, 
saying “* Hoo-hoo, Hoo-hoo!” 

One morning the sky was gray and the rain fell in 
torrents. ‘ Oh, what can the matter be, what is all this?” 
“ This, this is rain. We need it,’’ said 
the big tree, and his leaves slip-slipped against each other. 
Then the sun came out and the leaves worked so busily that 
the little tree grew apace. 

After a while, it grew so cold that the young tree shivered. 
“Why is it so cold?” it asked of the tall tree. “ Winter is 
coming. Drop your leaves,” said the great tree. ‘Then 
there came a gust of wind which carried away the young 








Fig, 1. 


tree’s leaves. “Oh, my leaves! my pretty leaves! Where 
are they going?” it cried. But soon it found it was warmer 
without the leaves and so it did not regret them. Fortunately 
it was not very cold, there at the willow’s feet. 

When spring came again, it put out some more leaves. 
The bark upon the stem grew smooth and shiny and was 
marked with short horizontal lines, the whole free from 
knots or uneven places.. (See initial letter.) Near the tip 
it was downy, as is the way with birches. 

One day a tall young Indian passed by. He was straight 
as an arrow and tall like the pine tree. He crossed over to 
the big tree, to the one our tree wished to be like, saying, 

«« Give me of your bark, O birch tree ! 
Of your yellow bark, O birch tree! 


Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 


~ * Copyrighted by Epucationac Pustisuinc Co., 1898. 
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I a light canoe will build me, 
build a swift Chemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily!” 
Then the tree made answer, 
“Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!” 


Then Hiawatha stripped the tree of its smooth tough bark 
and “in the valley by the river,’ made his birch canoe and 
launched it. (Fig. 1.) 

Then he came again. This time 

“ From his pouch he took his colors, 
Took his paints of different colors, 
On the smooth bark of a birch tree 
Painted many shapes and figures.” 

Of course our young tree could not know their meaning, 
but it would have liked to have him put upon its bark some 

“ Songs of war and songs of hunting.” 

The Birch is Taught How to Flower 

Across the river from our little tree there stood a great 
birch tree. In the 
spring its branches were 
tipped with long droop- 
ing tails, in the winter 
there were brown cones 
upon its bare boughs. 
The young birch wished 
to have some of these 
strange fruits, so it 
asked the old tree what 
it should do. “ You must begin in the fall,” 
said the old tree, “ make some long cone-like 
winter buds. In the spring they will open 
and become these drooping yellow tails.” 

The young tree listened, and in the fall it 
made some great long buds (Fig. 2) and 

covered them over with thick scales. Under 
each heavy scale, there were several thin scales. 
In each of these were two small balls full of 
yellow powder; they were fastened in place 
by a filament which forked. (Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7-) 

During April’s sunny days the tail-like buds grew long and 
feathery, and’ the yellow pollen floated away. But still there 
were no black bese 
cones. Again the aS 
young tree asked, 
“What shall I do 
that I may have 
cones?”’ The old 
tree replied, “ Oh, 
you can make 
these in the spring- 
time. Instead of 
making so many 
large leaves, take 
some of your buds 
and do with them 
as I tell you.” 

So the young 
birch took some 
young twigs, such 
as it had been 
making into leaves. Ona stem not more 
than an inch long, (Fig. 3, B) it crowded 
almost a hundred tiny three-lobed bracts. 
(Fig. 8.) In front of each one were three 
little bodies, nearly round and quite flat 
for they were crowded. These were the 

‘pistils. Each had two curved arms at 
the top. They caught the yellow pollen 
dust which the wind carried about. (Fig. ; 
9.) It made them grow, not very large but P83. 
as large as the bract back of them. 4 tend EE. 

(Fig. 10.) . 

“ What shall I do now?” asked the young tree. 

“Wait until winter, then shake them out and the wind 
will carry them, away and plant them.” 

“What for?” 










Fig. 2. 
Wintex buds. 
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young pistillate catkins. 
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“Have you forgotten that you wefe once a tiny seed? 
and that the wind dropped you among the willows there? 
You fell from one of my cones.” 

Was not the little tree glad to know this? glad to have 
been a part of that great and beautiful tree? Her cones 
grew larger and thicker (Fig. 11), the little seeds were 
strong and healthy, and when they were ripe, the wind 
scattered them far and wide. 


Would you like to be a birch tree and learn to make soft 
catkins and winged seed? 


(Suggestions to teachers) 


There are several kinds of birches cultivated in many 
parts of the United States. They are distinguished chiefly 
by the bark, leaves, and habit. In collecting them observe 
the shape of the tree and all bark markings. . 

a The Gray or 
White Birch has a 
pale-colored _ bark, 
with the horizontal 
markings, peculiar to 
the birches. There 
are also dark spots 
below the leaf scars. 
The tree itself is so 
beautiful with the 
play of light and 
» shade upon its white 
bark and green 
leaves and the airi- 

Fig. 4. Stamens with bract. 5. A single bract with ness of its structure 
stamens showing the forked filament. 6. Large outer that once seen it 
balan. (Ail eompulded — and stamens from will not be forgotton. 

Its branches droop, 
but not weakly. The leaf shows marked notches, not so 
ceep however, as those of one variety of the European 
White Birch. (Figs. 12, 14.) 











Fig. 8. Bract from pistillate catkin. 9. Pistils from bract. 10. Winged seed of 
birch. (All magnified 8 times.) 

The Yellow Birch is easily recognized by the yellow hue 
of the bark. Notwithstanding the poet’s reference, it is not 
of the Yellow Birch that canoes were made. 

The paper or canoe birch his bark of a quality particu- 
larly favorable to separating in layers ; the white color of the 





Fig. 11. Mature pistillate cones. 
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trunk is more conspicuous than that of the Gray Birch; it 
lacks the brown patches under the branches and these are 
not drooping. The White Birch is not a large tree but the 
paper birch frequently becomes tall; the bark is often 
unbroken for some distance upon the trunk. The leaf is 
shown in Fig. 13. 

The Western Birch, from which my illustrations are taken, 
is a small tree, the twigs are very glandular, that is, they 
throw out a sticky substance. This character it shares with 
some of the eastern forms, also the down upon the youngest 
stems. 

The Alders which are closely related to the Birches, 
having similar pistillate cones, are distinguished from 


Birches in that the filaments do not fork but are distinct to 
the base. 





Fig. 12 Leaf of Gray birch. 13. Leaf of Paper birch 14. Leaf of European 
White birch 


In using the birches as a means of acquiring observation, 
it would be necessary to have material for close observation. 
To describe the outline of a birch and its bark markings will 
certainly require some little independent thinking, a most 
desirable feature in any lesson. As a subject for language 
work, the daily details of a tree’s life appear to me of value 
as leading to a realization of the primary duties of various 
parts, and to the essential necessities of tree life. 

For reference : 


Song of Hiawatha. Longfellow. 

(Hiawatha’s Sailing.) 

Picture Writing. 

The Birch Tree. Lowell. 

An Indian Summer Reverie. Lowell. 
Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. Matthews. 
Trees of the Northern United States. Agar. 
Silva of North America. Sargent. 

Stories of the Trees. Mrs. Dyson. 





Thistle-down 


How suggestive this thistle-down, which, as I sit by the 
open window, comes in and brushes softly across my hand ! 
The first snowflake tells of winter not more plainly than this 
driving ‘‘ down” heralds the approach of fall. Come here, 
my fairy and tell me whence you come and whither you go. 
What brings you to port here, you gossamer ship sailing the 
great sea? How exquisitely frail and delicate! One of the 
lightest things in Nature ; so light that in the closed room 
here it will hardly rest in my open palm. Only a spider’s 
web will hold it. Caught in the upper currents of the air 
and rising above the clouds, it might sail perpetually. 
Indeed, one fancies it might almost traverse the interstellar 
ether and drive against the stars. And every thistle-head 
by the roadside holds hundreds of these sky rovers, impris- 
oned Ariels unable to set themselves free. Their liberation 
may be by the shock of the wind, or the rude contact of 
cattle, but it is oftener the work of the gold-finch with its 
complaining brood. The seed of the thistle is the proper 
food of this bird, and in obtaining it, myriads of these 
winged creatures are scattered to the breeze. Each one is 
fraught with a seed which it exists to sow, but its wild career- 
ing and soaring does not fairly begin till its burden is 
dropped and its spheral form is complete. 

-—John Burroughs 
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In Vacation 


When did we go to the Michigan woods? 

I only know. 
That the air was sweet with the low white clover, 
And the honey-bee, the wild, free rover, 

Had never far to go. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I only know 
That the fireweed flamed crimson higher and higher 
Till only one blossom crowned the spire, 
While below the seeds lay side by side, 
Ready to fly out far and wide 
As the winds might chance to blow. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 

I only know 
That-the elder-blossoms grew white, then brown, 
Then the scarlet berries hung heavily duwn 

Over the green below. 


How long did we stay in the Michigan woods? 
I only know 

That the thistle flung open his armor green 

Till his purple silken vest was seen, 

Then changed to a fairy in gossamer grace 

That brushed with her silvery robes my face, 
As she floated high and low. 


When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I only know 

That clusters of asters purple and white, 

And the golden rod like a flash of light, 
Had set all the roads aglow. 


When did we leave the Michigan woods? 
I can only say 

That the yellow poplars trembled over 

Where the weary- bee hunted in vain for clover 
The morning we came away. 


— Anna C. Brackett. 


Vacation Questionings 


THE Epiror 


ACK to the old red school-house near the avenue of 
B poplars. Back in the old corner seat where | 

studied, memorized, and built air-castles. Back 

where thronging memories of girlhood days over- 
whelm me. 

A long line of school-mates pass in review ;— the same 
who played under the elm and chestnut trees, and lunched 
off black-birch and flag-root, as we lingered by the wayside 
on the way home from school. The same who waded 
through the snow-banks, skimming over the “ slides’’ on 
cold mornings, to thaw our fingers and ink bottles at the 
big box-stove around which we huddled in delightful con- 
fusion. The district school-house is haunted by these 
memories to-day ; phantom footfalls glide noiselessly in and 
out the initial-carved seats, where the “ first-class” sat in 
our last school days to-gether. Where are those boys and 
girls to-day ? 

Of the boys, one is a distinguished member of the bar, 
keen in logical acumen, ahd skilled in the art of oratory. 
Five of the number entered the ministry and have occupied 
prominent positions in the profession. One is before the 
country as a moral reformer attracting increasing attention 
and winning public confidence in his peculiar line of effort. 
The sober boy of his class ranked first in engineering skill 
in the reconstruction of the great Washington monument at 
the Capital. Another is a prominent city school superinten- 
dent. The strongest editorials in a metropolitan news- 
paper are the work of the cross-eyed little fellow who sat 
behind the teacher’s desk, and only redeemed his reputation 
as a “hopeless torment ’’ by writing good “ compositions.” 

The girls? Ten of the class, who were never behind 
their boy-comrades in ambition or class merit, have become 
successful teachers in the best schools of the country. One 
is the author of a standard text-book. 

Any school might be proud of the record of this country 
district in a New England township. And how were these 
children educated? They all learned the @ 4 aés in the 
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most arbitrary manner. No word method, sentence method 
or phonics vexed the soul of their complacent teachers. 
They lost no sleep in studying apperception, association or 
methods of child-study. Webster's spelling-book was kept 
religiously in the hands of the children from five to fifteen 
years of age, and oral spelling in “spell-down matches” 
was their joy and recreation. A big grammar was placed 
before them at eight or nine years of age, and machine 
parsing, with its mysterious rules and multitudinous excep- 
tions, went on from day to day. Geography consisted in 
memorizing statistics of miles and population, and history 
meant dates and battles. ‘Ciphering,” practically defined 
arithmetic after “the rule” had been swallowed verbatim. 
Reading was a vocal expression of the teacher’s conception of 
Webster’s or Everett’s oratory, and poetry was a see-saw 
thythm. The power to think was never talked about, and 
mental science was unknown save as a study for universities. 

Nature was never mentioned except human nature and 
that was “totally depraved.” ‘“ Busy work” consisted in 
caricature drawing, trading jack-knives, story-reading, and 

* note-writing, sub-rosa. 

The children were alive — tremendously alive in every 
way — hence the surreptitious “ busy work,” which did not 
evidence “depravity” but a desire to do something with 
their hands and unoccupied time. The teacher had forty 
children and almost as many classes, and provision for 
unoccupied time was an impossibility. 

In view of these facts, questionings naturally arise. How 
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could this unusual record in one district school be attained 
under the poor management and worse methods of instruc- 
tion then in vogue? ‘That the management and methods 
were insufficient and incorrect will be acknowledged at 
once. That the whole school regime was contrary to every 
accepted law of physical and mental development was 
equally true. Yet these pupils grew and flourished, physi- 
cally, morally and mentally. They were fired with an 
ambition 40 de somebody, and stepped out into the world and 
accomplished it. What was the secret of their success? 
Did they succeed in spite of the hap-hazard way they had 
been educated? Are they suffering to-day, consciously or 
unconsciously, from the sins of omission and commission of 
their ignorant teachers and school officials? And the final 
question ; Will any corresponding number of children and 
youth from our modern graded schools, who are being 
carried forward according to the latest educational discov- 
eries, be any stronger physically, morally or mentally, or 
will they accomplish better or greater things in life, because 
of their training in progressive schools by progressive 
teachers ? 

These questions do not indicate a personal bias or opinion! 
They ask themselves as I sit here alone on the old stone 
step of the country school-house,—a step worn smooth 
by the hundreds of restless feet that are to-day treading 
the busy streets of the great outside world — a world so far 
away that only its faintest echoes reach this secluded 


spot. 





A Sensible Plan 


Principal Myron T. Scudder, of the Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, has issued a set of suggestive questions 
to be answered by the former teachers of the pupils who 
will enter his school this September. A few only are given 
here that will apply to primary and grammar grades as well 
as to advanced schools. 

Mr. Scudder, in an accompanying note to the former 
teachers, says : 


“ Feeling as we do, that positive injury may attend the school life of 
misunderstood children, and that many do not reach the possibilities of 
which they are capable because more is not known of their individual 
characteristics, we are anxious to get from you such information about 
the boys and girls that come to us from you as will enable us to deal 
wisely with them when they are transferred to our care.” 


Home conditions: favorable — unfavorable. 
Home discipline: firm — lax. Pupil is not held down to study. 

Do this pupil's parents visit the school or in any other way show par- 
ticular interest in the educational welfare of the child? 

Comments : 


Physical condition: general health. 

grows rapidly—is nervous—delicate—has headaches. 

is defective in sight, hearing. 
Has attendance been irregular because of condition of health? 
Comments : 


Characteristic traits: bright—dull, quick—slow, ambitious—indifferent, 
self-confident — timid, methodical —careless, diligent — indolent, 
persevering—easily discouraged, self-controlled—hasty, headstrong, 
refined—coarse, polite—rude, impudent, straight-forward—sly. 

Comments : 


General behavior: In what respects may this pupil cause trouble or 
annoyance? 

In case of difficulty in governing or fault in behavior, what method of 
discipline will be found helpful? 


Think of the immense amount of help to the teacher, and 
the justice to the child, that would result from such inform- 
ation handed from one teacher to another when pupils are 
transferred. ZAis is the right kind of child study and 
child help. Mr. Scudder has proved himself a thoughtful 


principal and a lover of justice in this plan to assist teachers 
and pupils. Eprror. 


Call on the New Teacher 


A teacher entered a new place last year — a beautiful city 
of several thousand — where there were forty public school 
teachers. Not one of those forty teachers called upon her 
during the whole year. There were no“ teachers’ meetings,” 
no social gatherings, and at the close of the year she had 
only become acquainted with the one teacher in the building 
with her. Yet this new teacher went highly recommended 
and did excellent work. One might suppose that the super- 
intendent would possibly recognize a duty in making new 
teachers acquainted, but he usually does mo¢. And this little 
city prides itself on its “tone,” its culture, its clubs, its 
social observances, and pats itself on the back as “ the little 
Athens.” Well, perhaps the Athenians didn’t make social 
calls, but modern civilization does acknowledge such a code 
and the obligations of the golden rule. Teachers, don’t 
wait for the church or the club or the superintendent’s 
wife to call on the new teacher but go yourself, go early 
and hold out cordial hands to her and save her from 
loneliness and heartaches. Eprror. 


It is said that in China, where there are countless coins 
of different kinds, counterfeiting is prevalent, and experts 
are carefully trained to detect bad coins. ‘This is accom- 
plished by requiring them to handle for three or more years 
good coins, and when thus trained they detect counterfeits 
instantly. This illustrates a fundamental principle: spend 
no time in presenting the wrong ; always present the right and 
the true. Evil will always come of itself ; evil is accidental, 
ever present, a negation for every right deed. When evil 
comes and the child has no light by which to detect it, then 
present the positive and let the child choose. Good is 
always predominant, good is always beautiful, and the nature 


of the child, where the training has been in any degree 


normal, inevitably gravitates toward good, when given the 
opportunity.— Col. Parker 
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A Good Teacher 


IANTHA WESTLOTORN New York City 


(This imaginary visit is given publication for the old-time picture it 
will call up.—ED. ) 


Oh ! what a blessing to our homes Art thou, 
Good angels hover near thee night and day; 

To banish care and sorrow from thy brow 
And keep thee safe alway. 


ILL you spend an hour with me in a country 
W school? ’Tis a simall one story building with 
windows all the way round, and doors atone side 
and at the front. The playground reaches back 

to tne woods where we hold camp meeting in summer. 

The doors of the school are closed now and the scholars 
are seated, nearly half a hundred strong. 

As we enter every eye is directed toward us. Excuse 
them, ’tis a childish habit. They want to see who you are 
and they look right at you to find out. ' Even during the 
short prayer you may catch a bright eye here and there 
glancing your way, but, if you were not looking yourself you 
would not have seen them. 

The sweet maid teacher will, if you notice, tolerate any- 
thing but real rudeness. 7Zzaz#, she will reprove gently, but 
with such resolute firmness that she will not have to reprove 
again during that session. 

There is a little organ near the side door, and after the 
prayer, the teacher plays “ Good-bye, Good-bye to Summer.” 
And the scholars sing heartily and in fairly good time. 

The little girl in the middle aisle with the plaid dress and 
hair done in two little tight braids that curl up in the back, 
has a voice like a nightingale. See that hardy young 
democrat across the aisle turn his freckled face toward her 
and listen, so absorbed that he forgets to sing. There is-a 
quartette back in the room. They sing together every day 
and make harmony for the whole school, but they are about 
the largest pupils in the school. 

The teacher has to tap the bell for order after the song, 
they make such a noise putting away the song books; but 
that is the way with children; when they move at all they 
have a way of changing their whole physical condition. 

Are you not surprised at the promptness and precision 
with which class after class is brought up and dismissed ? 
At the easy masterful way in which the country girl imparts 
her knowledge? 

That is why the scholars grasp it so readily. They see 
what she tells them, just as plainly as they see the book in 
her hand. ‘Those two boys over there by the window whose 
heads are met over one book, are French. At the age of 
nine and eleven they are just mastering the weighty prob- 
lems of the English primer, but they have only been a few 
months in this country. 


There are three Italian children in the room ; a sprinkling 


of Irish and German and five negroes. These last as neat 
and clean and quite as bright as many of their white 
fellows. 

A kind of invisible noise (so to speak) that always pre- 
vails in a school-room, increases as the time for recess draws 
near; pencils drop, hands go up,—a spirit of unrest is 
abroad. And at the first tap of the bell there is a rapturous 
putting away of books. Two taps: they are on their feet in 
line ; three taps: march ! 

They can hardly wait until they clear the door before 
they hoot and yell, pelt each other with snowballs, and race 
about looking wildly for something new to do. Shinning up 
trees (forbidden), jumping off the coal shed (strictly for- 
bidden), but teacher has company,— indeed doing nearly as 
they do every day and that is like no other body than 
themselves. ti 

The nightingale is screeching like one bereft, and the 
little Frenchman’s yellow curls are full of snow. They are 
taking a fifteen minutes lesson in physical culture from 
nature, and meanwhile the teacher offering us a temptingly 
rosy apple and eating one herself, shows us the maps, pic- 
tures, drawings, etc., on the walls. Two windows where the 
sun comes in most have boards nailed to the sills are quite 
full of plants, and of these she is very proud. Her face 
lights up with pleasure as she notes a flower here and there 
that was only a bud yesterday. Her broad white brow is as 
smooth as a child’s. 

Do you know, I consider a good teacher a gift direct from 
God just as a great poct or artist. 

But we are reminded that recess time is over and prepare 
to take our leave. One look down the silent empty room, 
with the sunshine quivering over the scratched, ink-stained 
desks and board floor ;—a lingering look at the pretty 
flower-decked windows in such delicate and beautiful con- 
trast to the gaunt, snow-laden landscape without ;—a covert 
glance at the teacher’s gracious, smiling face, and we are 
bowed out, just as a rush of footsteps announce the arrival! 
of an army that almost makes us turn pale; bnt that only 
makes er assume the least bit more of dignity, for you see 
children are dreadful critics. 


The hush of slumber rests upon the earth 
The clouds are still, as if in silent blessing ; 
And the soft winds that sweep the faeing fields 
Have in their whispers something of caressing. 


Along the borders of the dusty road 
The silvery thistledown is lightly drifting; 

And changeful colors sweep the landscape o’er, 
Like magic pictures on the canvas shifting.—Sel. 


Avoid too much work upon details of poems. 
stance : 


For in- 
A prolonged study of the chestnut tree is out of 


place in connection with “ The Village Blacksmith.” 
— Elizabeth Share 
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Trust the Children 


Trust the children. Never doubt them, 
Build a wall of love about them ; 

After sowing seeds of duty, 

Trust them for the flowers of beauty. 


Trust the children. Don’t suspect them, 
Let your confidence direct them, 

At the hearth or in the wildwood 

Meet them on the plane of childhood. 


Trust the little ones. Remember 
May is not like chill December. 

Let no words of rage or madness 
Check their happy notes of gladness. 


Trust the little ones. You guide them, 
And, above all, ne’er deride them, 

Should they trip or should they blunder, 
Lest you snap love’s cords asunder.— Sel. 





A Common Error 
E. B. GuRTON 


OST persons who are not entomologists, or who 
M have not made a study of any branch of zoology 
. call all caterpillars “worms.” Others who have 
studied a little content themselves with calling 
only the smooth-skinned caterpillars “worms,” and call all 
the hairy and spiny ones “caterpillars.” Entomologists 
who know better have carelessly adopted the popular names 
of some of the caterpillars, and speak and write of “the 
tomato-worm,” “ the fall web-worm,” “the canker-worm,” 
etc., until non-entomological persons feel that “worm ” is a’ 
perfectly correct name for all caterpillars. It is not correct, 
however, and the practice of letting children call animals 
out of their own name, and by the name of a very different 
family or class, is certainly not a wise or right one. 

Nature study ought to be correct as to facts and accurate 
as to observations if it is to be of any value. 

It would make a good bit of class work to show some of 
the differences between worms and caterpillars, and after 
once noting these differences, there need never be any 
trouble about giving each its right name. 

Get a few earth-worms and a few smooth cieagiiion in 
June or September. Any moist patch of ground will give 
you the former, and almost any woodbine or grapevine, 
potato or tomato patch, wild cherry tree or willow sapling, 
will give the latter. 

Put one of the worms near one of the caterpillars, and 
the first difference you see will be that the latter has legs. 
Then you see that the head of the caterpillar is much more 
distinct, separate from the body, than that of the worm, and 
if you look carefully you will see that the three segments of 
the body nearest the head are not exactly like all the other 
segments, but are generally marked differently, or are of 
different surface, and always have a pair of jointed legs on 
each segment. These three are the thoracic segments, the 
thorax of the future moth or butterfly. 
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Now look at the worm. All its segments are alike except 
the head and the tail, the latter consisting of the tapering 
segments at the end of the body. 

The earth-worm moves by means of very minute, stiff 
bristles, called sef#z, set in four rows on each side of the 
body, but these are not legs. Use a magnifier to see them. 
You see at once that even externally the worm is very 
unlike the caterpillar. 

In worms there is no division of the body into regions, 
while in insects the head is separate, the thorax is different 
in the larva and separate in the adult insect, and the hinder 
segments of the body form the abdomen, making three 
regions with different functions. 

Worms have no true jointed appendages. 

Caterpillars have legs and palpi, or feelers. 

Caterpillars have a complicated system of air-tubes open- 
ing through breathing-holes, or spiracles, in the sides of the 
body. Worms have not, but breathe through the skin, 
according to Darwin. ‘The earth-worm is both male and 
female, but is fertilized by another worm which is fertilized 
at the same time. 

A caterpillar must pass through the pupa stage before it 
capable of reproduction. 

Each earth-worm lays eggs, and the young, when hatched, 
are like the parent, except that they are smaller and have 
fewer segments. 

Each normal moth or butterfly is of one sex only, and 
only the females lay eggs. The male and female usually 
differ in color, marks, or in some visfble part of their struc- 
ture. Each earth-worm is like every other of the same 
size. 

The newly hatched caterpillar is not at all like its parents, 
and passes through several larval and a pupal stage before it 
becomes like its parents — either the male or the female. 

A worm 1s the same from the egg to death. A caterpillar 
passes through three transformations between the egg and 
death, and through several moults in the first, or larval, 
stage. 

In making this comparison I have taken the mature 
creature of the worm family and the immature insect, 
because these are the two which are called by the name of 
‘““worm ”’ by most persons. 

Comparison of the worm with the mature insect — moth 
or butterfly in this case — would show differences too great 
to give rise to this error of name. 

I have taken the earth-worm instead of any other mem- 
ber of the worm family — Vermes — because it is the easiest 
to find and examine, and the highest in structure, except 
one, of its family. 

It is clear, from the above comparison of the two crawling 
creatures, that it is an error to call them by the same name. 
Moreover, it is not just to the caterpillar, who is much 
higher in the scale of development than the worm ! 

It is iraportant that children should be required to call 
things by their right names as a matter of accuracy, and it 
is because I feel this, and because I have heard so many 
“‘ educated persons ” make this blunder, that I have called 
attention to it now. 
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The Esthetic Elenicné in Nature 
Study V 


Henry T. Barley State Supervisor of Drawing Massachusetts 


vaoE are so busy teaching others that 
we have no time to learn anything 
ourselves,” once said a fin de siecle 
cynic. I fear there may be a 
grain of truth in that. I meant 
to suggest last June that the sum- 
mer would be a good time for 
us to read the third part of Modern 
Painters. 1 forgot it. But no 
matter how busy we are this 
opening month of a new school 
year, I’m sure it would pay us to 
glance through the first and sec- 
ond sections of this third part, 
and read at least the first chapter, 
the last few paragraphs of the 
third, the eleventh, fifteenth, and 
the first chapter of section two. 
By so doing we may catch a 
glimpse of the wealth of meaning 
Ruskin found in the words 
“beauty” and “ imagination,” and 





{ perhaps be enabled to teach more 
| \ richly. 
| Up-to-date psychology may use 
| other terms, and assume another 
{ point of view, but we teachers can 


ill afford, as yet, to forget the wis- 
dom of the fathers, for whom man 
was less a bundle of cells and 
more a spiritual entity. In these days beauty, we are told, 
is merely a mental state! “By the term Beauty,” says 
Ruskin, “ properly are signified two things. First, that 
external quality of bodies . . . which ... (in all where 
it occurs) ... is absolutely identical . . . and may be 
shown to be in some sort typical of the Divine attributes 
. .. and, secondarily, the appearance of felicitous fulfil- 
ment of function in living things. . . .” 

Among these “external qualities’’ of objects, is color, 
typical of purity and of the Divine presence. “And so in 
all cases I suppose that pureness (of color) is made to us 
desirable, because expressive of the constant preseace and 
energizing of the Deity in matter, through which all things 
live and move and have their being; and that foulness is 


é 
i 
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painful as the accompaniment of disorder and decay, and 
always indicative of the withdrawal of Divine support.’’* 


* Modern Painters, Part 3, Section 1, Chapter IX , § 8. 
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Beauty of color appeals first to children. It is another 
manifestation of Life. Only when life is departing leaves 
fade and wither and all things become “ pale as death.” 
Nature study cannot ignore color. 

Colored crayons or water colors should be used even in 
the lowest grade. Figure 2 shows one result of a lesson 
which may be interesting if outlined in detail. There were 
twenty-three pupils. The teacher had prepared fifty sheets 
of drawing paper by tracing a circle upon each (around the 
base of her call-bell), and had collected from the yard 
twenty-five or thirty specimens of grass. These were ready 
for distribution ; the papers in five sets, and the grasses in 
five box covers, that each child might se/ec¢# a specimen to 
suit himself when the covers were passed. Each pupil had 
two sheets. Upon the sheet at the left he placed his speci- 
men with care, thinking how it would look most “ natural,” 
most “graceful,” where it should be placed in the circle, 
and where the name could be placed so that the whole 
would look well—no crowding, no awkwardness, no 
confusion. 

“Each must help all, and all must help each,” you know, 
whether it be in society, in school, or on a sheet of manila 
paper. That is the Divine law. 

When the “copy” had been arranged, it was drawn upon 
the sheet at the right with colored crayons. Each pupil 
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had been supplied with three; green, yellow, and brown. 
Was the green too green? It was changed by marking over 
it with yellow. Was the yellow just right for the root? It 
was made greener as it came out of ground and browner as 
it went deeper. The name was added neatly in color, and 
the circle lined-in in color, each choosing a color for these, 
to suit himself. 

Figure 3 was one result of a similar lesson with water 
colors. Two circles were drawn upon the same sheet. A 
thin wash of green — very delicate — was placed within the 
circle at the left, great care being exercised to keep the 
edge perfectly, and while that was drying, a similar wash 
placed within the right-hand circle. By the time the 
second was finished the first was dry enough to allow one to 
arrange his specimens artistically, and to plan for the name. 
Then the drawing was made, directly with the brush, in the 
right-hand circle, and the name or initials added. After- 
ward the sheets were cut in two, and the tinted circles saved 
for another lesson in decorative arrangement. 

If colored crayons are not to be had, nor water colors,* 
interesting sheets may be made by the use of the “ Milton 
Bradley Papers.” In some cases more careful observation 





* Usually in our Massachusetts schools, inquiry will reveal the fact that children 
have colored pencils or toy water colors at home, and are more than willing to bring 
them for use in school. A beginning may be made in this way. When you have a few 
— to show, you will be able to secure additional materials through the school 
authorities. 
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of color may be secured in this way than in any other. In 
fact, in the upper grades a lesson in color analysis with the 
sample book will do more than several lessons in water 
color towards securing an appreciation of color as color, and 
should be given first as a preparation for the use of the 
brush. The method of such a lesson is simple. With 
sample book in hand, the pupil matches the colors of differ- 
ent parts of his specimen, the more prominent colors first, 
‘but omitting none. Little pieces of each are clipped from 
the samples, and arranged upon a sheet, with the drawing 
of the flower, and such written matter as seems necessary. 
Figure 4 represents such a sheet as accurately as color can 
be interpreted in black and white. There is a good deal 
of child to the square inch in this! but the sheet shows 
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good teaching and thoughtful work. It has a balance and a 
finish highly creditable to a little seven-year-old. These 
three sheets were from Hingham, Mass. 

It is a pity all these illustrations could not be given you 
in color. If you wish to know just how pretty the originals 
were, have some made in your school. If you want to know 
just how happy the children were in making them, have 
some made in your school. Have some made in your 
school anyhow. 


Here is a suggestive autumn outline prepared by Miss 
Annette J. Warner, for the primary children of the Practice 
School, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Drawing and Nature Study 


“I do not care a copper where you begin in nature study provided you 
makc the first postulate and chief object of the study, the /ove of mature. 
The whole subject may be summed up by saying that the beginning must 
be love, and love for every department of knowledge must be taught by 
inculcating a love of nature; a love of nature is the great reservoir of 
every kind of force.”"— G. Stanley Hail. 


“ The cricket chirps all day, 
O fairest summer, stay ! 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning ; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foaming bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning.” 
— George Arnold 


Purpose —To help the children to feel the glory of the 
harvest time, the ripening of seeds and fruits, the beauty of 
coloring everywhere. 


Recognize as many of the fall flowers as possible — 
clover, daisy, goldenrod, aster, sunflower, jewel-weed, ladies’ 
tresses, etc. Tell legends and myths and read stories about 
these which would be interesting to the children. Read 
poems and teach memory gems. See: 


Fairyland of Flowers. Pratt. 

Little Flower Folks. Pratt. 

Nature in Verse. Lovejoy. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers. Dana. 
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In educational journals : 


The Lady-Clover, Little Flower Folks. Vol. II., p. 24. 
Little Purple Aster, “ - * Op. 
Goldearod, “ * “ “ 120, 
Goldenrod, Primary Epucation, September, 1896. 

The Blue Gentian, Primary EDUCATION, September, 1896. 


Read poems and teach memory gems appropriate to the 
season : 


Lost, the Summer. A/den. 
Autumn, ~ Ailey. 
Autumn. Whittier. 


Notice where the flowers grow, how they stand, erect, 
leaning, climbing, etc. Match the color of leaves and 
flowers to colored paper. What do the leaves do for the 
plants? The stem? ‘The root? -Show how each part 
helps the other. : 


Draw some of the simpler ones. 
Trees. 

Recognize by leaf and form, and by coloring later, maple, 
oak, elm, apple, cherry, willow. When the color changes, 
match with colored paper. Notice shape and size. Think 
what the leaves do for the tree. ‘Tell in story form about 
the formation of the buds; how the leaves take care of 


them until they are needed no longer, and then what they 
do on the ground. See: 


Little Folks, Vol. L., p. 31. The Anxious Leaf. 
- “« «41, Talking in Their Sleep. 


Let the children draw the leaves—first the simpler ones 
— first with pencil, then with brush. 


Fruits. 


What have the trees and plants been doing all summer? 
Working hard and happily for what? Help the children to 
see that every plant bears fruit of some kind. Find as 
many as possible. See tlie different packages each one is 
done up in. Where is the seed in the apple? Grape? 
Cranberry, etc.? Who help tife trees and flowers to plant 
their seeds? Let the children sketch them, asking for large, 
free drawings. 


Plants and Their Children. P, 21. 
The Chestnut Burr, in Nature in Verse. 


In connection with color work, teach the children: 


The Rainbow,. Hiawatha. 


As each separate color is taken up, some especially 
appropriate memory gem may be given. Zxamp/e: with 
each color one verse of kindergarten song. 


Red : 
Good Morrow, Little Rose Bush. Yoel Sta y. 


Before the end of the term let the children make the 
spectrum, pasting the standard colors in order on a cheet. 

As each color is studied, make a sheet from the collection 
of colored objects which the children brought. 


Study grasses and sedges. Teach: 
The Grass. LZmily Dickinson. 


Let the children draw as many as possible, taking the 
simpler ones first. 

Help them to draw these, not as botanical specimens, but 
as little live things that may be loved. 
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Queer Little Historians 


Just a raindrop loitering earthward, 
All alone, 

Leaves a tiny ‘‘ tell-tale story” 
In the stone. 


Gravel, tossed by teasing water 
, Down the hill, 
Shows where once in merry laughter 
Flowed a rill. 


In the coal dark bed and hidden, 
Ferns (how queer!) 
Left a message, plainly saying, 
*- We’ve been here!” 


You may see where tiny ripples 
On the sands 

Leave a history written by their 
Unseen hands. 


Why, the oak-trees, by their bending, 
Clearly show 
The direction playful winds blew 
Years ago! 


So our habits tell us, little 
Maids and men, 
What the history of our whole past 
Life has been! 
— Adelbert F. Caldwell in Independent 


~ 





A Rainy Day 
A. L. R. 

What shall we do on rainy days? Only a few of the little 
ones come to school and we cannot profitably take up new 
work. Children love the rain and as it beats upon the 
window pane it is hard for them to think of other things. 
Why not take this appropriate time to spend a whole day in 
giving little lessons that will teach the origin and use of rain 


Reading Lesson 


Travels of Little Rain Drop 
My name is Baby Rain Drop. 
I am hanging on May’s window pane. 
I have just cume from the clouds. 
I was not there long. 
My home is in the broad sea. 
My mamma’s name is Ocean. 
Oh, my mamma is so useful. 
The world could not live without her. 
I was happy in my home. 
I spent days in riding on fishes’ backs, 
One day the sun shone on me. 
I felt very warm and changed to vapor. 
Then I looked like the steam that comes from the tea-kettle. 
Up, up, the sun took me. 
He took many of my brothers, too. 
We sailed around on the white clouds till noon. 
Then it grew very warm, 
We longed to get back to earth again. 
Soon the wind blew me into a heavy gray cloud. 
“ Take hands,” said the cloud, “ and dance to the earth.” 
Patter, patter, down we came. 
All the people cried, “ It rains.” 
I fell here on the window-pane. 
Some of my brothers fell on the mountain. 
They dashed down the cliff into a little brook. 
On, on, down hill they ran. 
Soon they leaped over a great mill wheel. 
From there my brothers flowed into a quiet pond. 
Here they saw pretty white geese, ducks and water-lilies. 
They played with them awhile. ' 
Then leaped over a little waterfall into another brook. 
They ran on until they came to a broad river, 
She opened her arms to them. 
With the little drops’ help the river could float heavy ships. 
Here they saw busy people on the banks. 
But they hurried on. 
The river grew wider. 
Soon my brothers could see our dear mother 
far ahead. How they dashed on to reach her. 
And, oh, how happy they were to nestle now in 
her lap again. There is noplace so fine as home. 
Now I must drop down into the garden. 
I wish to give that thirsty flower a drink. 
Raindrops cannot be idle long. 
Some of my brothers will call to see you next 
winter, 
Good-bye. 


\ 
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A Word More About Spelling 


Ruta McINTIRE Springfield Mass. 

A few observations which I have noted may help to 
devices for teaching spelling. 

First: First impressions seem to be lasting. Therefore 
emphasize in some way the form of the word the first time it 
is presented. 

Second: Interest at time the word is new takes the place 
of drill, intensity against quantity, and I believe interest by 
all means to be preferred, as in anything else; ¢.g. Indian 
and wigwam, words misspelled by class after class, 
were generally spelled correctly after presenting a little 
Indian doll, and model of wigwam in the study of Hiawatha 
and writing the word at time of presentation. Thus in 
former work one point was scored by object teaching, 
a /a Calkins. 

Third: Children never see in detail; therefore the mis- 
take is evident in giving words of any length without calling 
attention, at least, to syllables. Hence the value of lists of 
familiar small words classified in regard to spelling and 
sound as, ham, ram, Sam, ran, fan, pan, etc. If the chil- 
dren find the words to make the lists, the main objection to 
such old-fashioned work is nullified, namely, that the words 
_were half of them meaningless. 

Fourth: Classification by one syllable reduces the size 
of new words, as, addition, motion, question, etc., judgment, 
ailment, moment, etc. . 

Fifth: The form must be so closely associated with the 
idea that the thought almost produces the writing of the 
word mechanically. 

If a good speller’s habits 
are studied and contrasted 
with the poor speller’s hab- 
its from this point of view, 

I am sure devices better 

than any second hand ones 

will come to the fertile brain 

of the teacher. After all I | 
believe the fictitious interest 
aroused in the old-fashioned 

way (shall I dare say it) of 
spelling matches, and that 
hallowed performance which 

gave rise to, 































‘I’m sorry that I spelled the word, 
I hate to go above you.” 

was, after all, the strongest 

device of all in some ways. 

A word about the ways and 
means that I would avoid, 
believing them dangerous. 

First: Be careful that 
the children do not fix a 
wrong form by repeated 
copying of an error; as 
-“ gril” for girl, etc. 

Second: Avoid a contin- 
ued mechanical copying 
without some means of asso- 
ciating the idea and word. 

Third: Avoid giving lists 
of words which can not be 
classified in any way what- 
soever. 

Fourth: Avoid dictating 
words in sentences that are 
very uninteresting in them- 
selves. 
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Miss CAROLINE GRAY 
At Home Every Day and All Day 


“ Here’s welcome to the coming guest, 
And may success attend the quest, 
Whate’er he’s after.” 


you who have knocked before I thought of always 
leaving the latch-string out so that you could come in 
whenever you pleased. The oftener you come, and the 
more of you who come, the better I shall enjoy life — and 
we all like enjoying life ! 
You say you have many questions to ask, and “ things to 
talk over.” That is good. What first? ‘Seeds, because 
almost everything has gone to seed.”’ . 


“ What do a plant's seeds mean?” 


That is a question you can answer with so little thinking 
that I shall leave it for you. That is a matter of thought, 
not of information or observation, and you can think as well 
as I can. 


“ What is the object of the life of every plant?” 


That is another matter for thought, but right here and 
now I wish to say one thing to you, one thing which will be 
of use to us in all our talks,— and this is that we are always 
to take a wide view of life, as wide as life itself, as evolu- 
tion, as eternity. We are never going to feel, for one 
instant, that any wild thing was “created for the use and 
benefit of man,” as was the old-time notion, when every 
plant and every animal was considered from man’s stand- 
point, and not from nature’s We are going to take our 
own rank as the highest product of evolution, —so far as 
we know, and realizing that we do not know all about our- 
selves even — but we recognize that we are a part of the 
whole, developed under the same Jaws, and having no right 
to suppose that ail the creatures not as far along as ourselves 
were made for our advantage. True we use them when we 
can manage to do so, but that is merely making the most of 
our opportunities. The sea-anemone which fastens itself to 
the shell of a hermit-crab does that ! 

This point being settled we shall not answer that second 
question in any such way as— “To be of use as food for 
man or beast,” but we shall think out the object for which a 
plant should live, for the good of its kind. We can do this, 
and we are the only creatures on this earth who can study 
the other creatures, who can consider their lives, and reason 
about their habits clearly and fully! So we must make the 
most of this power of ours, and put ourselves out of our 
own narrow round, and look at the plants and animals 
wholly without reference to man,—as if they lived in a 
Man-less world. Otherwise we shall never get at the real 
nature of the plant or animal, any more than a person who 
judges others only by their relations with himself can get at 
the real nature of those others. 

But this is digression, and I did not mean to subject you 
to moralizing or philosophizing? Never mind, you can 
have a turn at it too whenever you like! 


| AM glad that you have come to my Study, every one of 


“ Why does cach plant have so many seeds ?” 


“ If every seed of every plant and tree fell straight down to 
the ground wiat would happen ?” 








“ And after they all rooted and began to grow what would 
happen ?” 


What happens when you sow seeds in the house in order 
to start your plants early, before the ground outside is warm 
for them? 

You do not know, you say, because you have always been 
in a large city and have never had a place for plants. Then 
I will tell you and the others need not listen. 

If all the seeds of a maple tree fell straight down they 
would all fall near the parent tree, and after lying on the 
ground for a time they would germinate, and their roots 
would spread underground, and their leaves would spread 
above ground, and there would be so many little maple 
seedlings that they would be crowded. They would all 
want the same kind of food from the ground, and the many, 
many roots would soon exhaust the supply of that particular 
part of the soil that maples need, so that many of the seed- 
lings — most of them, in fact — would die. 

It is clear that the seeds must fall to the ground in order 
to take root and become trees in their turn, but it is also 
clear that merely falling to the ground is not enough to 
insure their becoming trees. They must get away from the 
parent tree and from each other in order to find food 
enough to sustain life. 


“ How are the maple seeds carried away and scattered ?" 


Look at them. You see that each seed has a wing, 
rather like an insect’s wing in general appearance, but of 
what use is one wing, especially when there are no muscles 
to move it? (Fig. 1.) 

It is too late for°most maple seeds to fall, but you must 
have seen them blowing and twisting in the air, whirled 
about the corners of a house, or driven down the road with 
the dust, in the summer. The wind is the motive power, 
and the wing merely gives a broad surface for the wind to 
catch. Without it the seed would drop very near the tree, 
for its weight would more than balance its wind-catching 
surface. 

Ash seeds are blown about in the same way, but their 
wings are different in shape. (Fig. 2.) 

Linden, or basswood, has seeds with still different wings. 
(Fig. 3.) 

Elm seeds are different, too, but have wings, (Fig. 4.) 
The little seeds in the cones have wings also. (Fig. 5.) 

All of these trees shed their seeds before September 
except the evergreens and some of the ash trees, and acci- 
dental instances of the others. 

Some ash-seeds cling to the tree all winter. 

Cones of pine require two years to ripen-——or, more 
exactly, ripen the second autumn after the spring in which 
they form. 


“ How else do seeds scatter?” 


Think of the thistles, milkweed, (Fig. 7.) dandelions 
(Fig. 6), willows, (Fig. 9), asters, golden-rod, clematis, 
(Fig. 8), fireweed, poplars, and all the other downy seeds. 

You can see thistle-seeds now, and asters, lettuce, milk- 
weed, fireweed, golden-rod, clematis, and a few stray dande- 
lions if you are lucky! I found dandelions blooming in 


December last year,—not “fall dandelions,” but the 
genuine spring golden-faces. 

The fall dandelions you can find late in the year. Each 
seed has its little parachute of down, which more than 
balances the weight of the seed, and the gentlest breeze can 
waft the tiny seeds over miles of country, leaving them far 
from their starting-place. 

Mr. Gibson has figured many “ballooning seeds” in his 
“‘ Sharp Eyes,” and every child has told the hour by blowing 
the dandelion seeds, and counting those left on the disk 
after the third puff. 

Country children know well the “fishes” made by the 
moist, close-lying seeds of the milkweed, found when the 
green pods are broken open, before ripeness has come to 
separate each seed from its neighbors. These fishes have 
been favorite commodities in many a child’s store-keeping, 
and very beautiful they are too. I can see them now all 
silky and glistening as they lay on a broken plate of old 
India china, one of the treasures of my childhood — though 
the break always hurt my sense of propriety ! 

But I am not sure that reminiscence is not worse than 
philosophizing ! 


“ How are the burdocks, the agrimony, the tick-trefoils, and 
the burr-marigolds scattered ?” 


“ What is the secret of their wide distribution and abun- 
dance ?” 


“Sharp Eyes’’ has pictures of some of these too. In 
fact, “‘ Sharp Eyes” is a book to own. I have found every 
specimen mentioned in it within the limits of my town. 


“ What other ways?” 





You who read Primary EpucaTion ought to answer as 
one woman :—“ Jewel-weed seeds are shot out by the 
bursting of the pod!” 

Miss Miller’s good description of that is only a few 
months old, — possibly a year, but I think not. 

Tha low-growing cassia, or sensitive pea, found on the 
southern coast of Massachusetts and farther south, has long 
thin pods, straight while the seeds are green, but beginning 
to twist as the seeds ripen, until at last they make a sprial 
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curl, and finally burst open, scattering the flat brown seeds 
much as a revolving lawn-sprinkler scatters the drops of 
water! ‘The least touch is enough to burst a ripe pod. 

The witch-hazel is another plant with explosive seed. 
vessels. I have not seldom been sharply stung by the force 
of the flying seeds on a crisp, November day, while I was 
pushing my way through a tangle of bushes, without think. 
ing of the witch-hazels. Again see “Sharp Eyes” if you 
cannot see the witch hazel itself. 

Cut some pine cones if you can, and hear them snap as 
they grow dry — then hunt for the seeds they have shot out! 

Hunt the violet plants in autumn — the “common” wild 
blue violet — and see how its queer autumn flowers behave. 
They are not like the spring flowers of the same plant, for 
they have no petals, and look more like seed-vessels than 
flowers from the outset. You will see that when the seeds 
are ripe the seed-vessel bursts into three parts and snaps 
out the seeds quite vigorously. 

Look at the small wild geranium, the “herb Robert,” 
which may be found blooming in rocky places later than 
September, though it will show more seed vessels than 
flowers. Its seeds are jerked often to a distance of twenty- 
six feet! Some of the vetches burst their pods like the 
cassia, and all these may be found in September. 


“ You said that if seeds fell straight to the ground they 
would be too crowded, but nuts have neither wings, parachutes, 
nor hooks, nor are they shot out by their burrs. They just 
Jall. How do they scatter?” 


Look at the oak you can see from the south windows of 
the study. The acorns are falling, not as fast as they will 
later, but enough to see. Watch for a few moments and — 
there! Did you see the gray squirrel pick up that one? 
Now see what he does with it. He buries it to eat by and 
by, when only buried nuts and acorns are left. See him 
push it into the hole he has made — he almost stands on 
his head to push it down! And now he pulls earth and 
leaves over it, and pats them down with his paws, and then 
bounds off for another! Watch him a little longer. He 
never buries two acorns in just the same direction from the 
tree —at least not on the same day. And he will bury 
hundreds of nuts and acorns before the frost makes the 
ground too hard! They are meant for future food, but he 
will not eat half of them, as has been proved every spring 
by the forest of saplings which has sprung up on the lawn 
and in the flower beds, only to be cut down by the first 
mowing. But imagine the groves the squirrels must plant 
in uncultivated land! You can easily see how nuts are 


* scattered ! 


“ What other animals scatter nuts ? 


Red squirrels, chipmunks, mice — and blue jays! I have 
often seen the jays hide nuts in trees, fences, walls, and at 
the foot of a many-stemmed bush. And I have found corn 
and small acorns tucked into the loose end of cecropia 
cocoons — by the jays! When the moth came scrabbling 
out of the cocoon the kernels of corn and the acorns would 
be pushed out and fall to the ground, and then they would 
have to start life in a new place. 


“ What other seeds are scattered by animals or birds ?° 


As soon as the wild cherries are ripe, late August or early 
September, find a good place where one or two full trees 
grow near a pond or stream. Sit quietly in the shade near 
by and see how many birds come to the trees and eat, till it 
really seems as if they could not hold one cherry more! 
Then, if you have as good fortune as I have had, you will 
see them fly down to the sand strip by the water, and bathe 
as if they never expected to bathe again! Such a fluttering 
of wings and scattering of bright drops! Then will follow 
the shaking and drying, the exquisite care of each feather, 
and at last—still supposing that you have exactly my 
experience —the birds will collect in little flocks, mount 
high and higher above the tree-tops, and settle into a steady, 
rapid flight due south! Of course they have left many 
cherry-stones behind, but they have taken manv with them, 
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to be dropped many miles away from the trees which pro- 
duced them! Chipmunks, too, will really climb up the tree 
for wild cherries! I have never seen them climb an upright 
tree for anything else! If disturbed, they dart away with 
their cheeks full of fruit. Squirrels, especially the red ones, 
will carry off small pears and apples, either whole or partly 
eaten, and so distribute their seeds. 

Birds, squirrels, chipmunks, mice, all eat the wild berries 
and void their seeds. It is not uncommon to see a currant 
bush growing and bearing fruit high up in the crotch of 
some tall elm or large maple, and that means that the seeds 
have been dropped there -by some robin, waxwing, or 
sparrow, who has helped himself to a few currants after 
helping us by eating the caterpillars which were defoliating 


’ the currant bushes. 


Last spring I was in‘a Vermont town which abounds in 
birds, and I counted seven different shrubs growing in 
crotches of different trees on one street ! ; 

Birds carry seeds in the mud which sometimes dries ou 
their feet, as Darwin proved by rearing eighty-two seedlings 
from a ball of earth taken from the leg of a partridge shot 
by a friend! Think how far migrating birds might carry 
seeds in this way ! 

Locusts carry undigested seeds as birds do, and some- 
times a cloud of locusts will fly for a long distance without 
stopping. 


“ We have had wind, birds, animals, insects —can there 
be any other way by which seeds are scattered?” 


How about water and floating ice? Use your imagination 
to answer this question, and supplement that by the chapter 
in Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.’’ It is delightful reading, 
by no means the abstruse, hard work which many persons 


*seem to think any book by Darwin must be. 


“ Should you expect to find winged seeds on high or low 
planis? Why?” 


“ Should you look for ‘hooked seeds’ on trees, shrubs, or 
herbs? Why? On land or water plants? Why?” 


“Tf a plant has both subterranean and ordinary pods, 
which would be likely to have the more seeds? Why?” 


“ Last autumn our school-house was suddenly found to 
need a new roof and other repairs, so the t.achers all had an 
extra week of vacation in September, and I found some lovely 
clematis vines, all feathery and white. I picked some, but the 
seeds flew off very soon. Isn't there any way of keeping it 
lovely all winter ?” 


If the clematis is cut when the feathery part is silvery 
green, it will whiten in the house, and keep for a long time, 
but I doubt its keeping “ lovely all winter.” 

In any case, it is most lovely outdoors, where it straggles 
over the low bushes, wreathes the fences, and crowns the 
stone walls with hoary beauty. It is “ Traveller’s Joy” in 
September, as well as when its summer blossoms light up 
the roadside thickets with white stars. 

Many seeds or seed vessels are beautiful and keep a long 
time in water—for instance, rose-hips are a joy to 
behold ; so are stems of milkweed pods cut just before they 
are ripe, and with a bit of brown silk, the color of the pod, 
tied around the tip of each pod. Hang the stems upside 
down, in a dry place, and soon the pods will crack “along 
the seams,” as one child says, and the downy seeds will 
come part way out. The silk will keep them from coming 
entirely out and blowing away. When they are thoroughly 
dry turn them right side up and put them in a vase. If a 
seed now and then gets loose and floats about the school- 
room, why, it will merely be an object lesson in seed dis- 
tribution, and the children will all enjoy puffing it along ! 

Bittersweet, too, is due now in its scarlet and orange 
gorgeousness, and that also children love to look at. 

But to my eyes the great flat clusters of mountain-ash 
berries are more beautiful, though I always fee] rather mean 
when I cut them, because the birds do like them so! _ Last 
autumn I saw a robin eat twenty-nine large berries at one 
meal! And a flock of crossbiils spent two days on the tree 
eating as many as their limited capacity would allow. . That 
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is the tree on the northwest corner of the house. You see 
it is a mass of berries even now, and all the fruit-eating 
birds of the neighborhood have taken toll, instead of paying 
it, as they went south ! 

The seed-vessels of the button-ball bush are very effec- 
tive, and keep for a long time in water. Arranged with the 
coral berries of the so-called “swamp alder ’’ they are very 
beautiful ; so are those of the jimson weed, dafura. 

If you want something to refresh your nose as well as 
your eyes, cut sprays of cedar, with its queer little cones, of 
juniper, with its aromatic berries, of fir-balsam, of hemlock, 
with its abundant cones, and of pine-tips. Put them in 
water, and once in a while set the whole vaseful in the sun ! 
It will change the atmosphere of your school-room in ten 
minutes, and give you a sense of the peace which a pine 
wood always gives to tired bodies and strained nerves. 
These sprays will last nearly all winter, too, unless your 
room is too hot. 


“ What flowers come now ?” 


Asters and the late golden-rod, elecampane, with its 
broad, docklike leaves, coarse, yellow flowers, and its ex- 
quisite buds, abound now. Study those buds, and notice 
how beautiful they would be carved in wood or stone. 
Thistles, the big Canada thistles, make fine designs for carv- 
ing, also, with their pointed leaves and the over-lapping 
scales of the flower-heads. 

The thistle is one of the most popular flowers with in- 
sects. Bees, butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, beetles, all go 
to sip its abundant nectar. As for the humming-birds, they 
visit it in great numbers. I have seen humming-birds in 
California and in New England gardens, but I never saw as 
many as poised about the thistles in an old pasture on a 
hillside among the New Hampshire mountains! I think 
there must be some almost intoxicating quality in thistle 
nectar, for I found I could touch with my hand the feeding- 
humming-birds without startling them, and could gently 
pick the silver-spotted butterflies off the thistles, while the 
bees I disturbed merely crawled sluggishly over my hands 
without an attempt at stinging. The clear-winged moths I 
caught easily with a box and its cover, though usually, over 
other flowers, it requires skilful netting to capture them, 
they are so wary and dart so rapidly. 


“* Flowers aren't in my line just now; isn't it almost my 
turn? Idosowantcrawlers! My boys are clamoring for 
them. Is there any chance for caterpillars now ?"’ 


Indeed there is! Unless you are too far north, Septem- 
ber is an excellent month. You ought to be able to get 
caterpillars for the children to see and watch them spin or 
change. Look on maple trees, lilacs, wild cherry, willow, 
oak, poplar, apple, pear, plum — any saplings by the road- 
side will generally yield a harvest! You should find late 
broods of cecropia, promethea, luna, io, polyphemus, all of 
which are large and spin fine cocoons. You should be able 
to find the large green sphinx larve on tomato, potato, 
woodbine, grape, willow, elm, wild cherry, ash, lilac, poplar, 
apple, viburnum — but these will be smaller. 

Keep a lookout on the walks and roads, garden beds, and 
grass under the trees and vines, for these caterpillars go into 
the ground to change, or change among leaves on the sur- 
face, and they crawl down the tree-trunks and crawl about 
the ground for some time before they find what suits them 
and settle down. These wandering crawlers you can put, 
without any food, into tin boxes and shut the covers tight. 
They need very little air — no air-holes — and will change 
just as well as in the ground or on it. 

Don’t collect the fox-colored “ woolly bears” with black 
ends, for they hibernate instead of changing, and do not 
bear house heat very well. 

On pines you ere likely to find huge green or brown 
caterpillars with formidable “ horns,” and these go into the 
ground outdoors and make large and beautiful moths. They 
are easy to feed — and you really ought to let the children 
see them eat pine needles ! 

On sassafras you will find queer-looking larve of a very 
beautiful butterfly. The caterpillars change in looks at 
every moult, and are very queer. “Sharp Eyes” has a 
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picture of one “ spice-bush bugaboo ’’ in its last caterpillar 
stage. This crawler fastens himself by a tuft of silk at the 


“tail” end, and a rope of silk around his shoulders, and. 


makes a beautiful chrysalis. It is worth a morning’s work 
to see him hang himself up, and worth another to see the 
chrysalis cast the caterpillar skin and settle himself for the 
winter! You can find these crawlers until the sassafras 
leaves fall or the frosts are hard. I have often found them 
in October. For more details than I have time to give, I 
refer you to Miss Soule’s articles on Butterflies and Moths 
in January, February, and March (1898) numbers of 
Primary EDUCATION. 


“ Will you tell me if cocoons and chrysalids and pupe are 
all the same or all different, and what they are any way? JI 
am all mixed up on them and I am afraid I shall tell the 
children to catch in their nets the things I ought to tell them to 
find under fences or at the roots of potato plants /” 


You would be amazed if you knew how many persons 
have asked this same question in other words ! 

The trouble comes largely from the careless use of terms 
by entomologists, and the ignorant use of terms by some of 
the persons who try to write “popular science for the 
young’’! 

Pupa is the quiet form of a moth or butterfly following 
the larva, or caterpillar, form, and preceding the moth or 
butterfly form. The pupa is that into which the caterpillar 
changes or transforms, and out of which the moth or butter- 
fly emerges.. It neither eats, crawls, flies, nor reproduces its 
kind. It may move its segments or roll over when disturbed 
or warmed, but if let alone, out of heat, it is quiet. The 
pupz of many butterflies have golden dots on them, and for 
this reason have been — and generally are — called chrysa- 
lids, or chrysalides, a word derived from the Greek, and 
meaning gold. ‘The word chrysalis, of which chrysalides is 
the plural, is applied to all butterfly pupe. There is no 
reason for applying it to the pupz of moths, as none of 
them is, as far as I know, marked with golden dots. 

Pupa is the proper term to use for the quiet form of 
moths, whether in a cocoon or not. 

A cocoon is the silken case—spun by the caterpillar just 
before it transforms — which protects the pupa. 

Few butterfly larve, or caterpillars, spin cocoons, though 
a few spin silk from leaf to leaf, or from one part of 
a leaf to another, to hibernate in, to moult in, or to rest on, 
and a few spin leaves together to form a hiding-place for 
prpation — but this is not a cocoon. I have lately read a 
“ popular” account of a South American butterfly whose 
lar vee spin a huge cocoon, all together, and transform therein. 

These caterpillars live in Mexico and when their time 
comes several together spin a large case, or cocoon, and 
then hang themselves up inside it, and change to chrysalides. 

I am told that only one or two specimens of such cocoons 
have been found. 

Specifically the stages of a-butterfly are: the egg, the 
caterpillar, the chrysalis, the butterfly ; of a moth: the egg, 
the caterpillar, the pupa, the moth. 

The stages of insects are: the egg, the larva, the pupa, 
the imago. 

You see that /arva and pupa are more general than caver- 
pillar and chrysaits. , 

It would be technically correct to say “the pupa of a 
butterfly,” but incorrect to say “ the chrysalis of a moth.” 

Use chrysalis for butterflies and pupa for moths, and 
nobody can object ! 


“ What is the differénce between butterflies and moths?”’ 


Professor Comstock says: “ Butterflies differ from moths 
in that they have clubbed antennz, fly only in the daytime, 
and hold the wings erect over the back when at rest.” 

Some moths have one or two of these characteristics, but 
no moth has all three. 


“ Are there any flowers or plants I can get to make my 
school-room look woodsy for the winter?” 


“Yes, indeed — plants, at least, and if all goes well they 
will blossom very early in the spring, long before their out- 
door relatives. Go to the woods with a basket and trowel, 
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and some paper to wrap about the roots of each plant as 
you dig it up. Get Goodyeara, or “ rattlesnake plantain,” 
with its tuft of green and white leaves. Close by will grow 
the partridge-berry vines, and the pyrolas, and not far away 
the “ Christmas fern” and the “rock polypod,” whose thick 
fronds keep green all winter. 

If you find rocks with sheets of green moss, strip off one 
or two pieces as big as a plate, and lay each in a plate when 
you reach home. Water them and wait to see what wil 
come up! If you have good luck the variety of plants 
will surprise you. 

Then visit a bog and dig up roots of pitcher-plants, with 
great handfuls of sphagnum, the swamp moss. Plant the 
pitcher-plants in bulb pans with charcoal and earth at the 


bottom, and sphagnum on top, and they ought to catch all 


your flies and blossom in early spring! They do better for 
a little bit of raw.beef in each pitcher once in a fortnight or 
so, for they, like the sun-dews, need animal food. 

Look at the throats of the pitchers and see how the stiff 
bristles point downwards. ‘ 


“ Why do they point down instead of up?” 


Put a beetle or fly on the lips of the pitcher, and see. 

No, “L. A. C.,” fringed gentians come in October, but 
the closed ones abound now, and well pay for examination. 

Yes, the red velvety berries of the sumach will keep some 
time. Do watch them outdoors and let me know if any 
bird eats them besides the pine grosbeaks, our winter visitors 
from Labrador. There are no sumachs very near the study. 
Yes, the leaves can be picked before they begin to droop at 
all, and can be pressed, though they lose color in the 
process. 


“ Does anything cat the mullein?” 


I am not sure. I have never found any caterpillars on it, 
but I have seen the downy woodpeckers begin at the lowest 
flower and go pecking away in a spiral course to the very 
top, so I suppose they must have found insects of some 
kind, and they did not limit their search to one mullein 
stalk, but visited every one in the long procession up the 
hillside pasture over there. How those mulleins do climb! 
And how beautiful they are, although their blossoms are less 
attractive than those of the moth-mullein in the same 
pasture. 

When you go to look at them, stop at the tangle by the 
foot-bridge, and smell the wild grapes! Eat them, too, if 
you like them, but smell them any way! No outdoor 
fragrance is quite so good, except that of their own blossoms 
in June, and the pine woods under an August sun. 


“ What kind of mushrooms can I get in September?” 


Oh, don’t! Unless you know the edible ones, and are 
perfectly sure of the poisonous ones, don’t try to get mush- 
rooms without some one who does know! Life is too good 
to be given in exchange for a mushroom — and one amanita 
will be all that is needed ! 

The common field mushrooms and the “ shaggy manes ” 
abound, and will until the ground freezes. Those two you 
can easily learn, and they are the best of all. 

Unless you have a teacher, content yourself with using the 
others for ornament. A low dish of green thick moss, into 
which are stuck the yellow, orange, and red mushrooms to be 
found in the woods and boggy piaces, makes a most beauti- 
ful centre-piece for the dinner-table. Try it — only take «ll 
the beetles and sowbugs out of them first, for they have a 
way of crawling down to the tablecloth, to the annoyance of 
most persons present. 


“Ts it true that all squirrels sleep all winter? I know one 
didn’t last winter, for I often saw him, but he may have been 
crazy or ‘ progressive,’ or something!” 


He was normal, unless all our squirrels are “ crazy or pro- 
gressive’! The big gray squirrels are out all winter, except 


in the very coldest weather, with us in Massachusetts. The 
red squirrels stay in their nests more, but I often see them 
on sunny days all winter long. They prepare their nests in 
September, however, and you can help them, if you choose, 
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by giving them bits of cotton wadding, locks of wool, or 
‘worsted. They will work hard at carrying it off to the 
chosen hole in a tree, beginning at daybreak, and working 
till nearly noon, only stopping to eat. Indeed, I have seen 
one stuff both cheeks with cotton, and then eat an apple as 
unconcernedly as if he always had cotton-filled cheeks ! 


“ What birds can I show my children now?” 


The regular winter residents, and in the neighborhood of 
New York City and Massachusetts, vireos, fly-catchers, 
warblers, woodpeckers, thrushes, wrens, sparrows, some 
swallows; cuckoos, rose-breasted grosbeaks, catbirds, bobo- 
links, kingfishers, some blackbirds, swifts, humming-birds, 
night-hawks, whippoorwills, Maryland yellow-throats, red- 
starts, grackles, woodcock, and probably others. All, how- 
ever, will be on their way south, and not to be depended 
upon from one day to the next. 

I have not answered all your questions, but I must stop 
somewhere ! 


(See TALKING TOGETHER, page 301.— Ed.) 
Illustrating Problems 


The teacher merely writes a question (8 — 4= ?) and 
the pupil makes his own problem and illustration, thus: If 





one shovel costs one-third of a dollar, for eight dollars I can 
get twenty-four shovels : 8+ i= 24. 


Which ? 


Frank Stockton once told a characteristic story that con- 
tained.a great deal of unlabelled philosophy. It was about 
Giant Dwarfs, Ordinary People and Dwarf Giants. 

The Giant Dwarf, was head and shoulders above his 
countrymen but he belonged to a race of little people. 
When he mingled with Ordinary People he received no 
attention because he was no taller than they were. 

Another person appeared on the scene, the same size as 
Ordinary People but with a totally different bearing. He 
had a habit of unconsciously looking upward, and he had a 
steady calmness about him, a nobility of gesture and a 
noticeable largeness of manner when he gazed at Ordinary 
People. 

The story has a moral, of course. Have we not Giant 
Dwarfs and Dwarf Giants among teachers ? 

Do we not have the pretentious, assumptive Giant Dwarfs 
who are indignant and injured because their superiority 
over Ordinary People is not recognized? And do we not 
also have the Dwarf Giants who give unconscious evidence 
of their race nobility in their calm, noble, self-centred bear- 
ing? We do not always recognize the Dwarf Giants among 
Ordinary People when we see them. Enprror. 


Bits of Thoreau 
Sept. 7 


Asters and golden-rods are the livery which nature wears at 
present. The latter alone expresses all the ripeness of the season, 
and sheds their mellow lustre over the fields, and if the now 
declining summer’s sun had bequeathed its hues to them. " 
On every hillside, and in every valley, stand countless asters, 
coreopses, tansies, golden-rods, and the whole race of yellow 
flowers, like Brahminical devotees, turning steadily with their 
luminary from morning till night. 


SEPT. 17 


Belonging to a genus which is remarkable for the beautiful 
form of its leaves, I suspect that some scarlet-oak leaves surpass 
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those of all other oaks in the rich and wild beauty of their out- 
lines. . . Stand under this tree and see how finely its leaves 
are cut against the sky, — as it were, only a few sharp points ex- 
tending from a mid-rib. They look like double, treble, or quad- 
ruple crosses. They are far more ethereal than the less deeply 
scalloped oak-leaves. 


Sept. 20 


We heard the sigh of the first autumnal wind, and even the 
water had acquired a grayer hue. The sumach, grape, and 
maple were already changed, and the milkweed had turned. toa 
deep, rich yellow. In all woods the leaves were fast ripening for 
their fall; for their full veins and lively gloss mark the ripe leaf, 
not the sered one of the poets; and we knew that the maples, 
stripped of their leaves among the earliest, would soon stand like 
a wreath of smoke along the edge of the meadow. 


Szepr. 28 


The pearly everlasting is an interesting white at present. 
Though the stem and leaves are still green, it is dry and unwith- 
ering like an artificial flower ; its white flexuous stem and branches, 
too, like wire wound with cotton. Neither is there any scent to 
betray it. Its amaranthine quality is instead of highcolor. Its 
very brown center now affects me as a fresh and original color. 
It monopolizes small circles in the midst of sweet fern, per- 
chance, on a dry hillside. 


Leave Something for the Grammar Grades 


Were I to. be responsible for a child’s arithmetical attain- 
ments at fourteen, I should insist that his training in numbers 
the first three years of school be made as natural and simple 
as possible and kept largely free from attempted insights 
into abstract relations and premature efforts at analytical and 
logical reasoning, and I should strongly hope that he might 
be permitted to reach the third school-year unhampered by 
such logical terminology as “ because,” “ whence,” “ hence,” 
and “ therefore.” If my pupil, at the close of the third 
school-year, could add, subtract, multiply, and divide simple 
mumbers (expressed, say, by one to five figures) with facility 
and accuracy, I would confidently guarantee his future 
progress and attainments in arithmetic. . Were I to be per- 
sonally his teacher in grammar grades, I should be delighted 
to find a few processes, principles, and applications out of 
which the juice had not been sucked in the lower grades. 

— Dr. £. E. White 


A Bit of Imagery 


The following verse is given here, because of its wonder- 
ful imagery. Eb. 


“Up, fairy! quit thy chickweed bower, 
The cricket has called the second hour; 
Twice again, and the lark will rise 
To kiss the streaking of the skies,— 
Up! thy charméd armor don, 

Thou'lt need it ere the night be gone.” 


He put his acorn helmet on; 
It was plumed of the silk of the thistle-down; 
The corselet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest : 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green; 
And the quivering lance which he brandished bright 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his firefly steed; 

He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 

And away like a glance of thought he flew 
To skim the heavens and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket star.— Se/. 


A little friend of ours went into a store to buy a lead-pencil. 
The clerk took down a box. ‘‘Are these what you want?” he 
asked. 

‘* No, sir, if you please,” she answered, politely, ‘‘I want one 
with a stopper on it.” 


Some carpenters were putting a fence around the yard where 
little M. lived. Night coming on before they finished, they 
roughly nailed some long strips of timber across the posts to 
protect the shrubs. M., looking at it said: ‘‘ That fence is just 
basted! And my, what long stitches, mamma! ” 
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A Teachers’ Union in Chicago 


Plans- for the organization of the teaching force of the 
public schools have been completed by the committee of 
twenty-one recently appointed by the Chicago Principals’ 


Association. The committe has prepared an elaborate 
scheme of representative councils. It is predicted that the 
organization will be a powerful factor in determining the 
legislation of a purely educational character, which will in 
the future come before the board of education. 

The plan in brief is the formation of the teachers into 
four councils, to be known. as the school, district, high 
school, and central councils. Each will be in direct relation 
to the other, the small body being the school council, which 
will have jurisdiction in matters concerning the school ; the 
district, of the school district ; the high school, of the high 
school affairs, and the central council will be supreme over 
all. Constitutions and by-laws for the government of the 
councils have been prepared. They will be sent to the 
various councils for ratification. 


Free School Libraries in Minnesota 


There are now about 2,800 free school libraries in the 
state, and three-fifths of the school children in the state 
have access to them. The libraries exist in nearly all the 
older districts and are being established rapidly in the newer 
districts. The books are in charge of the teachers during 
the school terms and are kept in the school buildings. 
During vacations the books are in charge of the clerks of 
school districts, but the children have access to them. The 
books are well kept, much better than was expected would 
be the case when the system of free school libraries was 
established seven years ago. The children seem to take 
pride in keeping the books as clean as possible and in wear- 
ing them out as little as may be. 

The libraries are well patronized and there seems to be 
an especial demand for works of travel, scientific works and 
the standard poets. The state pays half the cost of buying 
new books for the school libraries up to forty dollars on the 
first year that they are established and thereafter up to 
twenty dollars per year. That is to say, when a free public 
school library is established the state will pay twenty dollars 
toward the purchase of new books, if the district buys forty 
dollars or more. ‘And thereafter it pays ten dollars per 
year toward the purchase of books. 


Work of Minneapolis School Children 


Children who have read Longfellow’s beautiful story of 
Minnehaha will be interested in being told how the school 
children of Minneapolis drew the oldest house in the city to 
the celebrated Falls of Minnehaha. 

The superintendent of schools, arranged the children in 
seven relays of more than one thousand children each. 
The first relay seized the ropes and drew the house along 
till they came to the second relay, when they were relieved 
and formed an inspiring crowd to cheer the second thousand 
boys and girls, who had been waiting for their turn to help 
move the house. And so on, tiil the five miles had been 
traversed, and the house landed at its destination almost 
exactly at the time appointed at the outset.— Zeacher and 
Student. 


Mexico 


In every Mexican village of even a hundred souls there is 
not only an efficient primary school, but a thorough normal 
training is to be had in every single state which goes to 
make up the Mexican nation, and every child in the land is 
being taught to speak English as well as Spanish. 
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Japanese Children 


“« A joyous heart is always pure,” say the Japanese, and 
they encourage and take part in the amusements of their 
little ones with a zest that shows their belief. The Japanese 
are naturally a gentle and childlike race, fond of gaiety, while 
brave and chivalrous in action and earnest in study. The 
boys and girls while at play romp, laugh, and shout, and 
have a “ royal good time,” but travelers say they do not see 
among them quarrels nor angry words and gestures. Score 
this to the credit of our dark-eyed little cousins in the land 
of the “ sun’s source.” 


Kissing Hands Forbidden 


It has hitherto been the custom of the children attending 
the public schools in Austria and Hungary to kiss the hands 
of their teachers on arrival and departure. This has now 
been forbidden by a ukase just issued by the imperial board 
of education which bases its decision on a declaration of the 
sanitary council. 


Boston 


Boston has had a daily medical inspection of her schools 
for the last three years, and the systtm is pronounced 
eminently successful in its results. The city is divided into 
fifty districts for medical visitation, and to each visitor from 
one to five schools are assigned. Teachers report the cases 
of children who seem to be ailing, and the medical inspec- 
tor decides whether the illness is sufficient to justify sending 
the pupil home again. A report of this inspection for one 
year shows an examination of 8,964 cases, of which 1,156 
were found to be too ill to remain in school. The President 
of the Board of Health bears testimony to the efficacy of this 
system of inspection, and says that by the promptitude and 
thoroughness of its action it has arrested epidemics of 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other infectious and contagious 
maladies. The system is worthy of adoption elsewhere than 
in Boston, and it is rather a wonder that something of this 
sort was not thought of long ago. 


New York City 
The Board of Education has adopted this resolution : — 


A candidate for the place of principal of a training school shall have 
had ten years’ experience in teaching, at least five of which must have 
been in the normal o: training schools. 


This is as it should be. Political influence does its dead- 
liest work in the selection of inexperienced training teachers. 
Will New York prove faithful? 





Chicago 
Assistant Superintendent Ella F. Young on Teachers’ Salaries 


“ Drudge teachers are not wanted. The order of things is changing. 
Two courses of education are side by side in child-life — one the devel- 
opment of his individual self, and the other the fitting of him for mem- 
bership in society. This dual education is recognized by the foremost 
educators and passes from them down through the strata of teachers to 
the grade teacher, who, to properly appreciate the part she plays in giv- 
ing this education, must be a live, thinking, intensely human woman. 
A tremendous aid in making her this is a fair and equitable salary. 

“ Again let me note that the great influx of the peasant classes of 
Europe into our country and the placing of their children in the public 
schools has forced upon the grade teacher an immense responsibility 
little appreciated by boards of education or the general public. In 
reality the grade teacher is called upon not to teach them reading and 
writing — which amounts to little after all— but their duty to the 
American Republic; she is the one of all who is to lift them up to a 
clear comprehension of their duties as American citizens. This is a 
tremendous responsibility, and a grade teacher who must face that, who 
feels that she is sincerely a moral agent, who sees before her the undis- 
ciplined minds of childhood, who must know the father and the mother if 
possible, who must educate and be educated, should not for one instant 
have to think of her daily bread or debts which may be hovering over 
ee because with the strictest economy she cannot make her salary 
suffice.” 
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Rare September 


*Tis the radiant rare September, 
With the clusters ripe on the vine, 
With scents that mingle in spicy tingle, 
On the hill slope’s glimmering line. 


And summer's a step behind us, 
And autumn’s a thought before, 

And each fleet sweet day that we meet on the way, 
Is an angel at the door.—Sel. 


A Rhyming Spelling Lesson 

You may have a new kind of spelling lesson to-day. It 
is a rhyming lesson. I'll give you five words, and you are 
to write as many words rhyming with each as you can think 
of. Each one who can think of five for each word — that 
is twenty-five rhyming words — may place his name on the 
blackboard. The pupil who writes the greatest number of 
correctly spelled rhyming words, may copy his list on the 
board. Those who have less than twenty words must copy 
the whole list written by the one who has the most. 

This is the list which Lester wrote on the blackboard. 
More than half of the class had to copy it. Could you 
have made a longer one? ; 


(look) (speak) (green) (most) (five) 
1. hook I. sneak I. seen I. ghost 1. hive 
2. nook 2. freak 2. screen 2. post 2. alive 
3. book 3. weak 3. between 3. boast 3. arrive 
4. brook 4. week 4. lean 4. roast 4. contrive 
5. rook 5. leak 5. mean 5. coast gs. Pve 
6. cook 6. leek 6 bean 
7. crook 7. creak 7. queen 
8. shook 8. creek 8. magazine 
9. took g. meek 

10. cheek 
11. bleak 
12. peak 


— Indiana School Journal 


Indian Corn 
A Wonder Lesson 
J. P. McCaskKEy 


O you want a subject for a wonder lesson? You are 
D embarrassed by riches. They are here on every 

hand by tens of thousands. Almost anything will 

do. I know nothing more common or more 
striking than the Indian corn, growing in our gardens and 
in our fields everywhere about us, one of the most widely 
known and most useful grains in the world. 

There is a story told of a selfish farmer who had got a 
new variety of Indian corn, and to a neighbor who wanted 
to buy a little of it, he replied: “ Nota grain.” He did 
not know of stamen and pistil, pollen and ovary. His 
neighbor, more knowing than he, taught him a lesson in 
botany, and had the corn without buying it, without 
his consent, and without risk of a lawsuit. The new corn 
happened to be planted along the line fence between the 
farms. The neighbor, seeing this, selected the best grains 
from the middle of some of his best ears for seed, and 
planted them on the other side of the fence. The land was 
equally good ; the rains fell and the sun shone alike on each 
field. The corn grew and flourished and neared the time 
when the staminate blossoms of the tassel would shed their 
pollen on the silken bloom below. He noted the right 
moment, and then cut the plume (the tassel, Gray calls it) 
from every stock of his own corn, so that no pollen from his 
own field should fertilize his corn — it must all come from 
the other side of the fence. The new corn was rich in 
pollen which floated on the air and fell here and there 
with little regard to line fences. The life forces went on 
working out their results in the laboratory of nature, and, 
when the husking time came, both hauled to their barns 
nearly the same kind of corn—much to the chagrin and 
somewhat to the edification of the stingy farmer. 

The lesson of the pollen is in this story, and a deeper 
lesson yet for the growing boy and girl. It is good teaching. 
If you can give many lessons like this, you are a teacher 
good to live with. I went to school on the Duke Street 
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hill, nearly fifty years ago, to a man who taught many such 
lessons. Was he good to live with in those far-off days? 

But we want to look at the corn. A green stalk may be 
brought to the school, roots and all. Take the circuit, from 
the seed dropped into the ground in the late spring, to the 
seed from the ear in the fall. The green shoot comes up; 
the leaves of the beautiful, vigorous thing are rapidly devel- 
oped —in the warm June days, after a rain, how they grow! 
—then the rustling two-edged sword-blades of July; the 
light yellow plume of staminate blossoms, whose pollen is 
grains of pearl-under the microscope ; and the floss silk of 
the pistillate flower, (the ear) pink in color, soft in texture, 
with its broad, close-fitting sheath (the husk) for protection 
to the ovary. 

This long silken tassel is for use much more than for 
beauty, though it is very beautiful. We go to market and 
buy our dozen ears of corn, husk them and strip down their 
soft and glossy threads of silk, without a thought of Almighty 
design. Look closer! Remove your husk carefully, so 
that no thread of silk is disturbed. Start with the grain 
farthest from the silken tassel, take the next, the next, the 
next, each has its own thread in orderly succession, and it 
stands at one end of that thread — where is the other end? 
Outside of the sheath, each thread ending in its stigma, a 
wonderful structure, hundreds of them together making up 
the soft, rich silken tassel, swaying in the breeze and kissed 
by the sunlight, waiting for the touch of new life and energy: 
that must come from above. The pollen boxes burst, and 
shed abroad their treasure of pearls—for the shape is 
pearl—I have never seen any pollens truer pearls than 
these of some varieties of the corn. As the fine shower 
falls through this warm summer air, these waiting stigmas 
grasp it eagerly, gather of it abundantly, and through the 
long style (the thread of silk) connecting the light and life 
without with the embryo seed within, the vitalizing influence 
passes — how no man can tell — until every ovule is fertil- 
ized, and develops in God’s good way into a seed that can 
be sown the next season to repeat the old tale of marvel as 
from the beginning, another link in a chain of apparently 
endless succession. 

Be a poet when you talk of these things, that is, full of 
the spirit of wonder and reverence —feeling somewhat as 
Moses felt when from out the burning bush the Almighty 
spake to him. From out field and bush and tree the same 
God speaks to us as to him. Can we too see and hear? 
If we cannot, then let us pray that some Healer may come 
to touch our blind eyes, and unstop our deaf ears, if not for 
ourselves at least for our children, that their finer sensibilities 
may be awakened and their lives be blessed. 





My doctern is to lay aside 
Contentions and be satisfied ; 
Jest do your best, and praise er blame 
That follers that comes jest the same. 
I’ve allus noticed great success 
Is mixed with troubles, more or less, 
And it’s the man who does the best 
That gits more kicks than all the rest. 
— James Whitcomb Riley 





Most of us live in one room; some furnish two or three 
rooms, but how rare is the man who lives in the whole palace 
of life. Partial living is the knell of true living. Why 
should we draw a line across the things which God has 
made and write “secular” upon one side and “ religious” 
upon the other? God is much more, obviously, an artist 
than a moralist. - While we push beauty aside he has sat- 
urated the universe with it— Hamilton Madie 


In an article on “The Unruly Boy,” Miss Nora Smith 
says the first thing to be done is to seek some quiet spot 
and pray for the souls of his ancestors ! 


Josephine Kipling, the eldest child of Rudyard Kipling, was 
recently punished for telling an untruth, and went to bed sobbing 
rebelliously: ‘I think it’s real mean — sothere! My pa writes 
great big whoppers and everybody thinks they’re lovely, while I 
told just a tiny little story and gets whipped and sent to bed.” 
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School-Time 


September sunshine, warm and low, 
On all the hills is lying, 

But through the fields and pastures go 
The vagrant breezes, sighing. 

The butterflies fit aimlessly 
Above the short, green clover; 

The squirrel with his glancing eye 
Has searched the woodland over. 


Upon the beach the white sands lie, 
Unstirred by little fingers ; 

The bright waves lapse reluctantly, 
The last unnoticed lingers. 

The shrunken brook goes murmuring by, 
All its brown pebbles showing; 

The robins sing, complainingly, 
‘* We may as well be going.” 


But in the weed-choked paths once more, 
And where rank grass was growing, 

The schoolhouse’s dingy door before, 
The little feet are going. 

** Good-bye,” they say, ‘* dear hill and sea, 

Good-bye, sweet summer pleasures, 

Keep safe for us, O field and tree, 
Our precious forest treasures! ” 


But sweeter notes than wild bird’s glee 
Ring in their happy voices ; 

The light that shines on land nor sea, 
In their clear eyes rejoices.—Sel. 





Kindergarten Occupations in the 


School-Room 


KATHERINE BEEBE 


Weaving 


EAVING needles and weaving mats are to be 
W found only at the kindergarten supply stores, 
where, if the process is a mystery to the pur- 
chaser, she can be initiated into it if she so 
desires. Nearly always the teacher has a friend or acquain- 
tance who is a kindergartner, to whom she can turn for 
help, but in case she has not, she may need, after ordering 
her needles and mats by mail, the same first directions that 
are given to the children. The mats will appear before her 
as squares of colored paper 7 x 7, divided vertically into 
strips. 
The strips will appear much the same, but the upper and 
lower edges will be so narrow as to admit of their being 


readily torn off. 


The needle is threaded with one of the strips de- 
tached for the purpose. 





By putting the needle 
over and under the strips 
of the mat, drawing it 
through until it rests 7” the 
mat, and then gently taking 
the needle from the strip, 
the first one is put in place. 

When the mat is filled 
with strips its sides are 
pasted down over them, and 
the projecting ends cut off. 

These mats are useful as 
mats pure and simple, they 
can be used decoratively 



























































on the wall, or trans- 
formed into pin-trays, 

















backs for calendars, 
book marks, sachet 
packets and _ other 
things. 





Buy, or order ~ by 
means of a_ kindergar- 
ten supply catalogue, a 
quantity of mats having 
alternately wide and 
narrow strips, the wide 
one being one-half an 
inch and the narrow 
one one-fourth an inch 
in width. Order a larger quantity of mats, all of whose 



































strips are one-half an inch wide. Each of these kinds 
will have the corresponding strips to be woven in, but it 
will be best to arrange them so that, for the first lessons, you 
use with the mats which are divided into wide and narrow 
strips, the strips which 
are all one-half an 
inch wide. For the 
later lessons use mats 
divided into one-half 
inch strips and strips 
UY of the same width for 
e Y weaving in. Still later 


Wi Wh, use the mats divided 

Y a Yl into one-half inch 

Wi strips with the strips 

“Gy, WIA 7 which are wide and 
WY). narrow. 


Order good colors 
and combine them as 
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harmoniously as possi- 
ble. Let the child 
choose his mat and 
give him the strips 
which will go well with 
it. If he is allowed to 
choose both mat and 
strips, the result in all 
probability will be in- 
artistic to the last de- 
gree, and trying to his 
eyes as he weaves. If 
towards the end of the 
weaving lessons he has 
learned enough of color 



































to be trusted to 
choose both, the 
teacher may congrat- 
ulate herself on hav- 
ing done good work 
with him. 

Give each child a 
mat divided into wide 
and narrow strips and 
one-half inch strips 
for weaving in. Teach 
him to take up all the 
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time his needle makes 
its journey through 
the mat, the narrow strips the second time, and so on. 
Teach him to paste down the edges of his mat and to 
cut off the projecting ends of his strips. 

Let each child weave only so many of these wide and 
narrow stripped mats as he needs to master the process. As 
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soon as he can weave without help let him begin on the 
regular series of the one-half inch stripped mats, which are 
woven as follows : 
ist mat. Over 1, under 1.° 4th mat. Over 2, under 1. 
od “ “ 2, “ 2. 5th “ “ 3, ‘“ e 
3d “ “ Pa “ 2. 6th “ “ 3- ‘“ 2. 
a. Over 3, under 3. 
9% 9. 2 oe 
6c & ; ie 2 
Oo OTe * a Anal over - 
” Sees ereghtk ” 
\4 “c 3, “ 3- 
) a. Over 2, under 2. 
5. Under 1, over 2, under 2, over 2, under 2, etc. 
f eS Soe oe J 
) ad. Over 1, under 2,over 2, under 2, over 2, etc. 
(This makes a pattern of steps down to the left.) 
gth mat. Steps down to the right. 
roth “ Combination of 8th and goth mats, turning on the 


8th mat. 


sixth step. 

11th “ Steps in threes to the left. 

12th ‘“ “66 ‘“é “ce right. 

13th “ Combination of 11th and 12th mats, turning on 
sixth step. 


14th “ Invention. 

There can of course be as many inventions as one wishes. 
Directions for mats which grow more and more elaborate 
can be procured from the nearest kindergartner, selected 
from the patterns displayed in the supply catalogue. 


Trashy Entertainment for Schools 


A pantomime for school entertainments is advertised in a 
teacher’s paper in which “ The Battle of Blenheim ”’ is read 
by somebody ina “ sepulchral tone” in a darkened room 
for “weird effect,” while the poem is acted by ghos#s cos- 
tumed in sheets and white masks. The poem is printed, a 
line at a time, with illustrative ghost pantomime between the 
lines. These ghosts clench fists, hiss and buzz, hold out 
hands in horror, “ pull and curl the moustache in a Frenchy 
way,” fight with swords, embrace ghostly wives, bend over 
dead bodies and various other things, in absurd, melodra- 
matic ways that ought to make the whole thing so ridiculous 
as to prevent the harm of it. But it will not present this 
absurd side to the children or youth who take part, or 
witness it. It will possess a fascination for young people 
that “grown ups” can hardly understand. Consider the 
amount of drill necessary to make such a ghostly farce a 
success, and then imagine the effect of this continued 
rehearsal upon the vivid imagination of young people. 
Teachers, set yourselves like an invincible, protecting army 
against thé use, and even the publication of such s/uf as 
this for the practise and entertainment of children. There 
is a moral obligation in this matter of school entertainment. 
Let us have the best, the purest, or nothing. Eprror 


One Kind of Child-Study 


To-day the teacher, with syllabus in hand, walks up and 
down the world seeking a little child. Out of this child’s 
consciousness he seeks to force an expression of his own 
preconceived notions. Having forgotten the phenomena of 
his own childhood, he seeks, with pencil in hand, to make 
measurements and tests, from his heterogeneous collection 
of facts deduce new and startling laws. He pushes the 
child back into an invisible world — takes a circuitous route 
in order to derive a conclusion that his grandmother 
obtained directly from the child in the cradle. Shall our 
little ones be taught vocal music by rote or by note? From 
10,000 answers to 100,000 questions it is hinted that per- 
haps it is wise to first teach vocal music by rote. Any sen- 
sible mother could have solved this tremendous problem for 
our teachers in less time than it takes to read ten ‘lines of 
“ Hiawatha.” Simplicity is indeed a pearl of great price. 


—W.N. Ferris in N. Y. Education 
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A Sensible Conclusion 


A letter came one day to the Admirality Board, from an 
indignant father, who complained that his son had been 
rejected for a naval cadetship because he did not know the 
capital of Madagascar. Sir Charles Wood considered the 
subject for a moment, and then turning to the first sea lord 
said : 

“T am sure I don’t know, do you?” 

He did not, neither did any other of the naval lords. 
Thereupon Sir Charles turned to the permanent secretary of 
the board, and said, “ You are a first-rate man, perhaps you 
can tell us.” But neither he nor Sir Francis Beaufort, the 
hydrographer of the admiralty, could answer the question. 

Sir Charles then said, “ Telegraph instantly that the boy 
is to be admitted, for it would be too bad to refuse him 
because he did not know that which the lords of the admi- 
ralty, the secretary and the hydrographer were ignorant of.” 


Saving Time 

A very ingenious person, whose patience is evidently more 
highly developed than his sense of humor, has been making 
some experiments that are supposed to be of importance to 
scientific teachers. He has found that it takes a young 
child 3,54, of a second to recognize the letter ¢, 458, of a 
second to recognize the letter a, and 45%, of a second to 
recognize the letter 4; while the word ¢-a-¢ as a whole is 
recognized in 33%, of a second. Therefore, he says, primary 
teaching should be done by words, and not by letters, and 
the letters should be ,', of an inch high and printed in a line 
not more than four inches long. We don’t know exactly 
how he discovered all these things, but that does not matter, 
for he is evidently a very profound person. We have done 
some figuring ourselves on the basis of his researches, and we 
find that, following out his method and adopting his kind of 
reading-book, a child of five years, in an average daily lesson, 
would each day save ,%75%9, of a minute out of its valuable 
time. Think of that !— Zhe Bookman 


Science and Related Literature 


One not entirely settled question among primary teachers 
concerns the connection which exists between science and 
literature in school work. They frequently find themselves 
confronted by difficulties not always mentioned by the en- 
thusiastic orator of the teachers’ meeting, or the equally 
enthusiastic writer for school journals ; as, for instance, what 
shall be done when no story which has a place in real liter- 
ature can be found, when wanted, to connect with a particu- 
lar phase of nature study ; or what shall be done when the 
many beautiful tales and verses which the teacher wishes to 
use have no particular suggestiveness for the science lessons. 

It is just possible that our new and enthusiastic views on 
unification and concentration need some adjusting and read- 
justing ; it is possible that we lay too much.stress on the zs- 
ible and transitory connection and too little on the great un- 
derlying unity which all true educators are striving to under- 
stand. It is possible that we, at times, sacrifice the vital, 
permanent, and really educational thought to the less valuable 
connection. In our zeal for this beautiful continuity, this 
desirable unification of studies, it is perhaps well to pause a 
while, before we go any further, and think on these things. 

—Katherine Beebe 


A Great Queen 


A teacher was going over the good old story of King Solomon 
and his wisdom. 

‘* Now, dears, who was the great Queen who traveled so many 
miles and miles to see the King?” 

Silence prevailed in the class. 

The name had been forgotten by the class. In order to help 
them the kind but misguided teacher began to offer a little assist- 
ance. 

‘*Youdo know, Iam sure. The name begins with an S, and 
she was a very great Queen.” 

Just then up shot a little hand, and out spoke the triumphant 
voice of the little auburn-haired girl : 

‘*‘T know: it was the Queen of Spades!” 
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Patience 
They are such fond, frail lips 


That speak to us. Pray if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 

We may pass by: for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear 
Because the lips are no more here. ~ 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours, feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace—if they mistake 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crash poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute. 

Nor turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a litile while along the way — 
We will be patient while we may.— Sel. 


The Pedagogical Type 


The fact that the public school teacher meets society on 
an abnormal footing helps to accentuate the type toward 
which most teachers, both men and women, undeniably 
tend. This “type” looms up before them as a bugbear 
and kill-joy, and sometimes appeals so strongly to their 
imaginations as to induce them to abandon teaching — 
while there is yet time. They doubtless observe that other 
occupations and professions leave as distinct an impress, 
that neither the lawyer, physician, business man, nor type- 
writer can long resist the subtle influence and indelible 
stamp of his calling. But there are types and types, and 
the teacher perhaps feels that his, when well emphasized, is 
quite beyond popular sympathy. And, alas! he is right. 
The teacher’s reward, like that of many clergymen, is to be 
relegated to an isolated, unreal existence, with no vitalizing 
outlook on the big bounding world or contact with it. His 
immediate environment fosters in him a narrow conceit, a 
talky shallowness, a worrisome primness and ethical minded- 
ness that would unbalance any ordinary mortal, and which 
compel the world, elbow deep in the batter of life to make 
a special case of him. And there it ends; or rather, there 
his problem begins. What is a man to do when he is 
shelved socially and intellectually? He may live in the 
next world, or write his life-lines “to antiquity,” but he does 
not live among his contemporaries. 

It is true that he is in constant fellowship with his pupils. 
But they are not his contemporaries. ‘They belong to 
another generation, to the world of the future. Discrim- 
inate as he will, their standards of conduct, or rather the 
standard of conduct he inculcates on them, becomes in 
time his own standard of conduct; and he finds himself 
living not according to principle, but by rule, precisely as, 
in the old college days, when he studied philosophy, he 
vowed that he never would. Moreover, police-duty vulgar- 
izes. To be a tool, a mere receptacle for others’ determina- 
tions, degrades one who can come to his own. Reiteration 
dulls a bright mind. If, as an able critic once said, “ acting 
is the lowest of the arts ; and even if it were the highest, it 
would be brought low again by its infinite self-repetition,”’ 
what can be the reflex influence of teaching. 

— The Bookman 


We love nature because it is the basis and origin of every 
kind of education. It is the root of literature, art, science 
and religion.— Dr. Hail 


‘*I don’t like you, Aunt Jennie,” said Wilbur, after his aunt 
had interfered with some cherished idea he had in mind. ‘ An if 
you don’t let me alone, I'll save up my pottet money an’ bay a 
tapir.” ‘‘ A‘ what?” asked bis aunt. ‘‘A tapir,” said Wilbur. 
*« An’ tapirs, they eat ants! ”"— Harper’s Round Table. 
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Editors Page 
September 


“* Evety day is a fresh beginning.” 


Every September is beginning school life anew. There is 
always a pleasure in leaving a blotted page and turning to a 
fresh one. September, in its opening of another fresh page 
has a charm that belongs to no other month of the year. It 
has its little thrills of expectancy ; nothing is quite settled 
yet and Hope flutters about in September in a most delight- 
ful way as only Hope can. Make good friends this year, 
teachers, with this little spirit that was left in Pandora’s 
box ; give her a royal place in your school-room and intro- 
duce the children to her as the cheeriest companion of their 
lives. 

If you have a new room this year, or a new set of chil- 
dren, remember you are making history fast in these early 
days and making strong impressions, too. Are you making 
strong friends at the same time? _ Friends first, and pupils 
afterwards, and always friends, pupils, and companions, all 
in one. 

I am not presuming there is much discontent in taking 
up the work again ; if there is, it is only a natural reluctance 
to leave God’s “ out-doors”’ and come inside walls. It will 
vanish as your interest in your children increases. Have 
patience with yourselves always when duty and .desire con- 
flict. We are only grown-up children, after all, and to like 
our play-day was very natural and very right. But human in- 
terests are strongest of all, and that teacher-heart, mother- 
heart of yours, will soon become so absorbed in the little 
folks that you will grow more and more content as ~he days 
go by. To fashion human lives, to give an imprint for 
eternity, is a work of such mighty moment that the highest, 
best, truest part of your nature will respond to it with a 
growing love and reverence as the days go by. 

“The editor of Primary Epucation always seems to think 
that every teacher feels about the work of teaching just as 
she does, and I can tell her that she is mightily mistaken.” 
Thus remarked one teacher to another this summer as they 
were talking these things over at a summer school. 

No, my dear teacher, the editor could not have lived 
half her life in the school-room, and be so “ mightily mis- 
taken” as to suppose all teachers are on the highest plane 
of work. Everybody with any experience in schools knows 
there are teachers by the score, by the score, and by the 
score, who are no more fit to be in the school-room than they 
are fit to be in the kingdom of heaven. These teachers 
who slip in and are kept in through personal influence and 
politics, who are time-serving, unthoughtful, uncaring, les- 
son-hearing men and women only, are the dead-weights the 
profession has to carry,—bear them as a burden. And 
the fearful part of it is, that these careless, commercial 
teachers drag down thousands of children with them. One 
turns away heartsick over such contemplation and finds the 
only consolation there is, in the fact that the proportion of 
these teachers to the whole is very, very small. Look about 
you and see how few of these there really are compared with 
the good, earnest teachers that you know. So, when we talk 
together on this chatty page, these blots on the fair picture 
of faithful, striving teachers are not talked to, or about. 
This is not the place to do either of these things. 


Talking of the War 


Would it not be well for every teacher above the first 
grade to speak of the war once to the children? Is it not 
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best to tell them why America took up arms, and to place it 
before them on the high principle of battling for human 
rights,— the rights of others? This can be said wisely, 
arousing no bitterness of spirit toward any party or nation. 
Then the island of Cuba may be sketched upon the black- 
board and its geographical location in relation to our own 
country be made plain to the children. A globe would be 
useful here. It may not be best to refer to the matter often. 
Don’t say, “ Remember the Maine,” or encourage any war 
spirit; but these children are hearing this matter talked 
everywhere else, and why should it not be presented to them 
properly at school? And why should they not learn of the 
climate and products of Cuba now while they are interested, 
and how the little children live in that country? But not 
too much of this, — Cuba is not to be correlated. 


- Table of Contents 


By the requests of teachers a Table of Contents has been 
introduced into this number of Primary Epucation and 
will find a permanent place on the editorial page. It is 
reasonable that a table of contents should be desired by 
teachers for convenience in looking over back numbers, and 
the request would have been granted long ago but for the 
inevitable innovation upon editorial territory. But we rise 
to the height of sacrificing beauty to utility. 


Our Naturalist’s Study. 


The Study has been thrown open to the teachers by 
our naturalist, Miss Caroline Gray, in the belief that many 
teachers are unprepared for the increasing demands of 
nature study in the schools, would be glad to inform 
themselves on many points, and have too little time to 
hunt up the necessary books and study for themselves. 

A letter-box on the study-door will receive all letters 
which readers of Primary EDUCATION may care to send to 
our Naturalist, and all questions asked in them will be 
answered as promptly and clearly as possible, either in the 
“ Answers to Letters,” or, if the need is urgent, by private 
letter direct. 

It is hoped that no one will hesitate to avail herself of 
this means of obtaining information, as it has been planned 
to help the teachers as much as possible, and the more help 
is asked the better satisfied will be the editor and the 
naturalist. 

It is also hoped that through the Study schools may be of 
more use to each other. For instance — any school in the 
country can easily collect cocoons, chrysalids, pupz, mosses, 
cone sprays, ferns, roots of wild plants which grow easily in 
the house, specimens of rocks, crystals, fossils even, any of 
which would be of great value to schools in large cities. 
The city schools could send a photograph or a book in 
exchange, or a new song, or some seeds for the school 
flower-bed, and the exchange could be made through our 
naturalist, or the schools could be put into communication 
by our naturalist, which would be still better. 

Think what a marvel to city children a deserted bird’s 
nest would be, sent with the supporting twigs ! 

Think what a treasure of beauty to country children 
would be a photograph of the sea beating on rocks, of some 
superb cathedral or famous castle, or world-known painting ! 
Even the poorest city child can see these in the shop win- 
dows, while most children in small country places never see 
them. 

On the other hand city children — many of them — never 
see a nest except the dirty bunches of straw massed together 
by English sparrows. They can see hot-house flowers in 
the florists’ windows, but have never the joy of watching 
the delicate wild flowers grow and bloom. 

It seems as if both schools would gain by such exchange, 
besides having the real pleasure of helping some one, and 
few pleasures are so great. 

In the Exchange column then, we hope to see often 
something of this sort,— “ A school offers roots of pitcher- 
plants, partridge-berries, Christmas ferns, Goodyeara, and 
others ; empty birds’ nests, dried grasses, milk-weed pods, 
quartz crystals; cocoons of /una, cecropia, promethea, and 
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other moths. Would like a book about birds, or photo- 
graphs of English castles and cathedrals.” 
Address - 





Or, “A school having more pupz and cocoons than it 
needs will gladly send its surplus to any city school needing 
them. Address ————.” 

You see the country schools do have more chances than 
the city schools when it comes to nature study, though most 
city teachers could find much more material than they think 
they can ! 

Anyway let us try it and see what we can do to “even” 
things. 

You are all invited to the “Naturalist’s Study,” to consult, 
advise, ask questions, tell facts you observe, call attention to 
interesting books or magazine articles, — in fact to help or 
be helped in any way in our power. 

For this purpose address the editor by name, (see edit- 
orial page) 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., and write 
“Our Naturalists’ Study” in the lower left hand corner of 
the envelope. The editor’s address will not remain the 
same all the year, but will be given each month on the 
TALKING TOGETHER page of this paper. 


How Many? 

How many brought back cocoons and chrysalides for the 
children? “Hands up!’ But don’t tell them that butter- 
flies spin cocoons, or “ Our Naturalist” will frown upon you 
in her “Study.” Be accurate in your statements this year 
and don’t swell the number of teachers who are attempting 
science in a loose way and dealing out inaccuracies in care- 
less, irreverent statements. In an outline for nature study 
recently published in an educational paper, five untrue state- 
ments concerning caterpillars, were discovered in less than 
a half column. If the science of the natural world is to 
form a large part of our nature study, let us give facts and 
not falsities. ‘Our Naturalist’s Study” has been opened ‘in 
this number of Primary Epucation, not only as a means of 
inspiration, but to help you to know the truth, when you 
have not the means of finding it out for yourselves. 


Will You? 


Teachers, will you memorize these two tiny verses the 
first thing you do this year? 
Ready 


They might not need me — 
Yet they might — 

I'll let my heart be 
Just in sight. 


A smile so small 
As mine, might be 
Precisely their 
Necessity. — Emily Dickinson 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


“Lessons in Nature Study.” By Dr. Albert E. Maltby, Principal ot 
State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. (Published by himself.) 

“From September to June.” By Minetta L. Warren. (D.C. Heath, 
& Co., Boston.) 

“Stories of Long Ago.” By Grace H. Kupfer. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. ) . 

“The Handy Book of Quotations.” (Educational Publishing Co. 
Boston.) 

“ Young Folk’s Library of Choice Literature.” (Single numbers, 
5 cents.) 

“Stories and Rhymes of Birdland.” Part I. 

“ Stories and Rhymes of Woodland.” Part I. 

“ Stories and Rhymes of Woodland.” Part II. 

“ Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland.” Part I. 

“ Stories and Rhymes of tlowerland.” Part II. 

(Educational Publishing Co., Boston.) 


(TEN-CENT CLASSICS) 

“ Black Beauty.” 

“Song of Hiawatha.” 

“ Autobiography of Franklin.” 

“ Cricket on the Hearth.” 

“ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

(Educational Publishing Co., Boston.) 

** Tilustrated Lessons for the Kindergarten and Primary School, with 
Paper Folding.” With Introduction by Wm. E. Sheldon, A.M. (N, E. 
Pub. Co., Boston.) 
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The Dreadful Thing— What was It? 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
OMETHING dreadful was going to happen. It was 


going to happen soon. Meg and Cornwallis and 
the Inseparables (those wete the twins) sat in a 
solemn row on Grandma’s top door-step. 

“O, my mercy, seems as if I should Aave to cryin a 
minute!’ droned Meg brokenly. Her little round face 
was twisted into queer, creasy shape and her eyes blinked 
threateningly. The shower was right overhead. 

“Poh, girls cry — boys don’t,” Cornwallis jeered, but 
there were quiver-quavers in his voice, too, in spite of 
himself, 

“‘ We've been a-cryin’ like everything,” the Blonde Twin 
murmured, not at all ashamed. 

“ An’ got all cried out,” the little Brown Twin said. 

Yes, certainly, it must be something very dreadful indeed 
—so many sober faces in arow. And Grandmother’s sweet 
old face in the window looked sober, so that was five. 

“I’ve counted — there’s just two days an’ ’bout a quarter 
left,” Cornwallis said, holding up two soiled brown fingers, 
and doubling down a third one for the fraction. 

“ There’s just fifty-three hours left, that’s what there is,” 
said Meg. “ An’ we won’t be awake anywhere near all of 
’em, either — O dear!” 

“O de-ar!”’ 

All the others said that in chorus. 

“QO, dear,” echoed dear old Grandma’s heart. She was 
beginning already to be homesick. The big, empty house 
without any children in it— bless us! Not any tramp — 
tramp of little feet upstairs and downstairs — and nobody to 
slam the doors! To be sure, Grandpa had promised to 
slam the doors whenever he remembered it, but that 
wouldn’t be Cornwally’s sharp, crisp dang that made you 
shiver and say, “Bless the dear boy!” under your breath. 
And there wouldn’t be any little coaxy twins coming in, to 
say, “ O Gran’ma, you do make the des?¢ ’lasses cookies !”’ 

“Two days more,” murmured Grandma over her knitting- 
work, 

The two days slid past very quickly. Meg said they went 
on express trains an’ wouldn’t stop at a single way station. 

Then it was time—very, ve-ry nearly time, to kiss 
Grandma and Grandpa good-bye. For that was the fore- 
runner of the Dreadful Thing that was to happen. 

“There’s just time to bid the sweet-peas good-bye — 
come on!” cried Meg. 

“ An’ the Arbor an’ the Apple-tree seat —” 

“ An’ the Hay-mow House — hurry, le’s nin!” 

They all scampered away in a line. The twins brought 
up the rear, because they always ran with their arms round 
each other and that isn’t the quickest way in the world. 
Cornwallis was whistling bravely. 

At the snug little seat in the low limbs of the northern 
spy tree they stopped. 

“We'll all take turns a-sitting in it once more,” whispered 
Meg solemnly. It was quite an impressive little ceremony 
and all their sorry little faces were intently serious. 

There was another ceremony of farewell at the sweet-pea 
trellis and up in the great sweet-smelling Hay-mow House 
among the crisp, dry clover blossoms. 

After awhile “haf part of the Dreadful Thing was over, 
and Grandpa and Grandma, with four moist, loving kisses 
clinging to their lips still, stood watching the white puff of 
smoke sail back to them, fainter and fainter, in the wake 
of the train that was carrying the children off. 
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“ Bless them |!” said Grandmother softly. 

“The dear little scamps!"” said Grandfather's voice, 
huskily. 

In the car four faces gazed solemnly at each other. A\l 
the tears had been cried — that was all there was left to do, 
The Dreadful Thing loomed nearer and nearer every tele- 
graph pole they hurried past. 

“It begins so soon, you know,” Meg groaned. 

* Day after to-morrow mornin’,” added Cornwallis. 

“ And it’s so awful !”’ 

* Right straight after all the fun an’ the good times, too !” 

The little Brown Twin unnestled her head from the little 
Blonde Twin’s shoulder, and sat up straight and tragic. 

“IT most expect it’ll kill us, don’t you?” she said. 

“Well, then, le’s die game!” cried Cornwallis with a 
fine attempt at cheeriness. They all laughed a little — 
slowly, as if it were rather hard work. 

On the day after the to-morrow the Dreadful thing itself 
came — or rather the children went to it. A great many 
other children went, too, and all the feet lagged a good deal 
at first. Round corners and up streets and down avenues 
they came on—the slow tramp, tramp of a little army. 
But it was noticeable, how much faster the feet moved when 
they joined at street corners and went on together. ‘The 
more feet, the faster they went. At last they skipped a 
little. Then they ran! Under the very eaves of the 
Dreadful Thing they skipped and danced! And above 
them rose a shrill, sweet chorus of children’s voices that 
sounded happy—Aafpy. The Dreadful Thing was right 
there but — it wasn’t a dreadful thing at all ! 

“I can’t help it, but I feel real happy — this minute,” 
confessed the little Brown Twin. 

“Me, too,” confessed the Blonde Twin. 

“It isn’t very bad— why, no!” Meg cried in surprise. 
“7 — guess — I —like — it!” 

Then a belli called to them in clear, kind tones. That 
afternoon when all the little feet tramped home again (and 
they moved gaily enough), all the owners of the little feet 
agreed together heartily that it had been swch a pleasant 
day. They'd had swch a good time ! 

“I’m so glad it’s begun!” Meg and Cornwallis and the 
Twins chorused — and if you'll believe it, they were talking 
about the Dreadful Thing ! 

Can’t somebody guess what the Dreadful Thing was? 


The Tea Party 


Out in the garden under a tree, 
Look sharply now and tell what you see: 
Why, two little dames and a-doggie at tea. 





With the best pink set the table is spread, 
With Bess at the foot and Dot at the head, 
And between them the doggie waits to be fed. 


But of everything there is just a pair,— 
Two cakes, two buns, two peaches rare; 
And where can be the doggie’s share ? 


Too polite are they to send him away; 
Besides, you know, he wouldn’t stay ; 
So a brilliant idea comes into the play. 


A paper peach will do for him, 
And a pasteboard cake, although pretty thin, 
And a paste-board bun, all served on a tin. 


But hark! a band comes down the street, 
The girls dash off on eager feet, 
To stand at the gate and enjoy a treat. 


At last they run back to their dainty fair: 
The doggie sits up in his own little chair, 
But — nothing is left but his own little share. 
— Sel. 


The Thistle 


“In the autumn I go sailing, 
Up, and out of sight of man, 
Till the lazy zephyr failing 
Lets me down to earth again.” 
— Edith Thomas 
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March of the Golden-Rod 


Avice E, ALLEN. 
(Music by Elsie Dean Miller) 





September. 


1 Last year, I chose this blossom fait 
To bear my colors through the land ; 
I planted it with loving care, 
And watered it with tender hand. 


2 Come, blossoms, now, fo longer hide, 
A golden flag for all unfurled,— 
O’er green hill-slopes, o’er meadows wide, 


Come, march with me across the world ! 
3 


Golden-Rod. 


Sometimes, we bloom by waters clear. 
Sometimes, on rocky heights sublime, 
September always calls us here,— 
We help to turn the “ Wheel o’ Time.” 


And when, at night, her other flowers 
Sleep sweetly, ’neath our quiet shade, 
We proudly float, through darkened hours, 
Her flag of light o'er hill and glade. 


5 


6 Where e’er this banner, gold, is seen 
A-float in sweet September’s hours, 
It marks the Land of which she’s Queen,— 
The Fairy-land, the Land of Flowers! 


Directions 


One little girl in pretty yellow gown represents September. She carries 
large stalk of golden-rod. Twelve smaller children, in bright yellow, 
each carrying stalk of the same flower, represent golden-rod. 

1. The twelve little girls are kneeling here and there on the stage, 
heads dropped, golden-rod lying on floor before them. September enters 
singing first stanza alone. 

2. While singing this stanza, September, using her golden-rod as a 
wand, touches each kneeling child, who looks up, smiles, nods head; 
then takes place at rear of stage, forming straight line. Each holds 
golden-rod in right hand, out in front of her, stalk resting on floor. 
(After each stanza, beginning with second, the music is repeated in well- 
accented march-time. The outline for the marches given below need 
not necessarily be followed, if considered too difficult, but simple, little 
marches, selected by teacher may be given after each stanza. September 
giving commands as directed. ) 


The March 





3. For each march, September steps in front of others, and faces 


She then gives three commands in exact time to mu-ic, on first 
She 


them. 
accented beat of first and second lines, and at end of last line. 
uses golden-rod throughout as a baton. First command, “ Face! ” 

Children face to right; hold golden-rod over right shoulder. Second 
command, “ Forward, march!” 

Children, two and two, march, following September, who faces them, 
and leads them in any pretty march about stage. Third command, 
“ Halt!” 

All form line across front of stage. 

(September does not sing the remaining stanzas.) 

4. “Face!” 


First three children pass back; next three face back, hold position; 


next three hold first position; last three pass in front, representing wheel, 
thus :— ; 
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Each child places one hand on shoulder of next child; holds golden- 
rod out in front to represent spokes of wheel. 

“ Forward, match!” ’ 

All march round and round. September miarches around outside of 
circle touching them, now and then with golden-rod, as if turning wheel. 
“ Halt!” 

Resume position in line acfoss front of stage. 

(* Halt!” may be called at end of second line, if desired, and then 
“ Forward, march!” at which children march in reverse difecti.n until 
last “ Halt! ”) 

“Face!” 

First four children take position as below; next four hold first position; 

next four take position as below, forming hollow square, thus :— 


5 6 7 

4 9 
3 10 
2 II 
a’ 


All hold golden-rod lifted high in right hand forming arch, “ For- 
wartd, march! ” 

6 and 7 lower golden-rod; pass down center of arch, followed by 8 
and 5, 9 and 4, etc. September who stands at opening of square, facing 
them, leads them, two and two, about stage. 

“ Halt!” 

Resume position. 

6. Sing joyously; wave golden-rod slowly, looking up at it. 

7. “Face!” 

First six children face to right, last six to left. 

** Forward, march!” 

Pass to extreme right and left of stage, respectively, thence, turning 
square cornets to back; form 12 abreast; raise golden-rod carrying in 
front like a flag; look up; march to front of stage. Repeat if necessary. 

Instead of “ Halt!” at end of last line, when child-en will be in line 
across front of stage. September calls “ Face!” Children face; while 
march is repeated softly, September leads children, single file, from 
stage. 


The Table of Sevens in Rhyme 
SapiE S. PALMER 


Come here my little sevens, 

And stand up in a row; 

I learned about you all to-day, 
And your names I'm sure I know. 


Now one times seven of course is seven; 
And two times seven must be 

The same as seven and seven more, 
Which makes fourteen you see. 


We'll call them fourteen juicy pears; 
Put seven more on the plate, 

And three times seven are twenty-one; 
Seven more make twenty-eight. 


Twenty-cight boys on a fence, 

And seven more looking through 
Make thirty-five; if seven more came 
There'd be just forty-two. 


Yes, six times seven are forty-two; 
If they were men in line 

And seven more came marching in 
There'd be seven sevens or forty-nine. 


Then eight times seven are fifty-six, 

Nine sevens are sixty-three ; 

Then add sever’ more, and ten times seven 
Just seventy will be. 


Eleven times seven are seventy-seven, 
‘Twelve sevens are eighty-four. 

That’s all little sevens, perhaps to-morrow 
I'll call on you once more. 


Play for fun, and play for good, 
And play with all your might : 

If when, and where, and how you should, 
Your play will be all right | — Se/. 
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The Playful Mice 


ARTHUR J. BURDICK 































Music by IDA SARGENT WARNER. 
Moderato. 
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Sea 


One little mouse comes out to play, 
Look out, little mouse, look out ! 

The pussy-cat may come your way, 
Watch, little mouse, watch out! 


Chorus. 


Scamper, scurry, frisk about, 

Have your fun, but oh, watch out! 
Sly old pussy is about, 

Watch, little mice, watch out ! 





Another mouse comes creeping out, 
A shy little mouse, so sly, 

To see what number one’s about, 
Two little mice so sly. Cho. 


By and by comes number three, 
Oh, ho, little mouse, oh, ho! 

One and two little mice to see, 
Three little mice, oh, ho! Cho. 


Number four is hid near by — 

Come play, little mouse, come play ; 
Hurries out their games to try, 

Four little mice*at play. Cho. 

















Now cruel pussy comes this way, 
Look out, little mice, look out ! 
Carries one little mouse away, 
Ah, little mice, look out! Cho. 























Then what did sly old pussy do? 
Too bad, little mouse, too bad, 

But come again and capture two, 
Poor little mouse, too bad! Cho. 


























Now back she comes; what will she do? 
Beware, little mouse, beware ! 

Catches three and takes him, too, 
Ah, little mouse, beware! Cho. 





























Here comes pussy after four, 
Good-bye, little mouse, good-bye, 

All are gone, the game is o’er, 

So, little mice, good-bye. Cho. 


Suggestions 


While playing this game the pupils sit about the room in a circle. 
When they sing “ One little mouse comes out to play,” the teacher names 
one of the pupils, who scampers about the circle and takes his or her 
place in the center of the room. During the singing of the sec.nd 
verse another pupil is called out, and both frisk about in imitation of 
mice at play. ‘Thus again with the third and fourth verses. When the 
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fifth verse is sung, a pupil, who has previously been given the part of 
pussy, creeps out and takes number one and leads him to his seat, while 
the others run about the circle during the singing of the chorus, as 
though attempting to escape from pussy. During the singing of the last 
verse and final chorus, let all the pupils in the circle rise and sing. 


The Child and the Flower 


(Questions by one child, and concert answers by the school.) 


Goldenrod, why do you look so bright? 
The sun has given me part of his light. 


What makes you grow so straight and tall ? 
I’m trying-to answer an upward call. 


Why do you bloom in the summer so late ? 
I’m told to be patient — that I must wait. 


What makes you beautiful, Goldenrod ? 
I’m trying to tell what I know of God. 


Goldenrod, what can we learn from you? 
To be cheerful and gentle, modest and true. 
— W. W. S. 


The Thistle 


I’m but a little thistle 
By dusty roads, perchance ; 

I guard my purple blossoms 
With sharp and stinging lance, 


But when the summer’s over, 
And winter draweth near, 

I give the winds my children, 
Without a care or fear. 


Away, away, then sailing, 
Through hazy skies they fly, 

Now, just above the grasses, 
Then o’er the tree tops, high. 


Until within some hollow, 
To rest they sink, at last, 
And there, all safely sheltered, 
They = till winter’s past.— Sed, 


The ‘te ken Song 


Say, birdies, when your bed-time comes, 
And underneath your mother’s wing 
You’re tucked away so carefully, 
Does Mamma Birdie to you sing 
The bye-low song? 


Say, little lamb with curly hair, 
That in the field is gamboling 
The whole day through, when bed-time comes 
Does Mamma Sheep then to you sing 
The bye-low song? 


I know that when my bed-time comes, 
And I am tired of everything, 
I cannot go to sleep unless 
I hear my mamma softly ‘sing 
The bye-low song. 
— Laura F. Armitage 





Recipe for a Sunset 


Take some gold from the buttercup’s heart, 
Some blue from the heavens free, 

Some green from the crest of a curling wave, 
That’s filched from the changing sea. 


Mix well with a flush of the coral’s pink, 
Add a bit of the pansies hue, 
Then hang it up in the western sky, 
And let the sun shine through. 
— Faith Bradford 
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HBducators and Brain Worhkers 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


the relief and prevention of all weaknesses resulting from over-work 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
their nutrition and normal action, and will help any case of mental 
nervous exhaustion.” Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ formulated 
by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only 
by e 


56 W. 25th Street, 
New York City. 


Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail ($1.00.) 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE.— 


The best remedy kaown for cold in the head, sore throat, and influenza. It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 





AGGRAVATE. 


What Does it Mean? 
Aggravate is often erroneously used in the sense of 
provoke, exasperate. 


Acgravate means an increase in weight or inten- 
sity, to become worse or more burdensome. 


The ills and burdens of school teaching become 
worse and more burdensome by the continued use of 
poor lead pencils. 


IF TEACHERS WOULD KNOW 


about the smoothest and most uniform pencils made, 


Send for free copy of Dixon’s Note-Book. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 





To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 








SPENCERIAN PEN CO.. 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 





BIND YOUR TESTIMONIALS. 


Every teacber has a few letters of recommen¢stion 
which ought to be preserved. I will typewrite and 
bind, not to exeeed six copies, for 25 cents. 

PUB. TYPEWRITER, 
521 Bourse, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Renders valuable service to the best teachers. 
Manual explaining our method is sent free. 


IDEAL LETTER CARDS 








For Word- Used by 
Building Hundreds 
and Busy of Primary 
Work, Teachers 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Send six cents for sample set. 


L. P. Goodhue, 7129 Yale Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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The only weekly 
journal devoted 
to Secondary and 
Technical Edu- 
cation in Great Britain. Accarate and 
up to date in its intelligence. Subscription 
$2.00 per annum. Offices: 

2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, 


4% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 





SO Brorfieidad Street, Boston. 





There is no better way to secure a school or a teacher than to do it through - 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 


What results can we show? Over 2,800 positions filled. Send for manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. ¥. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield 8t., 


THE FtsK FTEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolt 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 25 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. 


For which we have been asked to name candidates. 8th grade, $700; 9th grade, $300, 
Ith grade, $600, (three); 8th grade, $600, (two); 5th grade. $550. 
We shall also need many teachers for all grades at $400to $600. Must have normal training and 


be strictly first-class. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
Tremont Temple Boston. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Boston, 








(two); 





First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 


If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


PROVIDES GOOD TEACHERS FOR GOOD SCHOOLS. | 
PROVIDES GOOD SCHOOLS FOR GOOD TEACHERS. / advantage to write us fully in regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








If in search of either, you may find it to your 





TELE BOM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
4 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
Opposite Bromfield St., is the on centrally located agency in the city. (See ad. elsewhere.) 


The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency . FRED DICK, Manager, satea i. 


A NEW FEATURE 


In Teachers’ Agencies is presented by the selectien of the Board of Registration, composed of 
eminent educators east and west, which establishes a standard of admission and passes on applications 
for membership. This is done by the 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 
(Formerly the WINCHELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY.) 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
Ve assist teachers to desirable positions. . . . . 
Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 
reliability, and then join us. 








LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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Nothing is left to chance in the manufacture of Ivory 
Soap. It is the highest result of scientific soap making. 


Ivory Soap has been analyzed by many of the most 
noted chemists, who pronounce it of superior quality. The 
tests of chemists give confidence that it is pure, and the 
tests of thousands of housekeepers who have used Ivory 
Soap for years is even more convincing. They say that 
Ivory Soap will do some work for which no other soap 
can be trusted. They know from experience. 

A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 


as good as the ‘Ivory ’;” they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory"’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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Goldenrod 


Tell me sunny goldenrod 
Growing everywhere, 

Did fairies come from fairyland 
And make the dress you wear? 


Did you get from mines of gold 
Your bright and shining hue? 
Or did the baby stars some night 

Fall down and cover you? 


Or did the angels wave their wings 
And drop their glitter down 

Upon you, laughing goldenrod, 
Your nodding head to crown? 


Or are you clad in sunshine 

Caught from summer’s brightest day, 
To give again in happy smiles 

To all who pass your way ? 


I love you, laughing goldenrod, 
And I will try, like you, 

To fill each day with deeds of cheer, 
Be loving, kind, and true. 
—F. J. Lovejoy 


Cylinder Song 


Oh, say, little cylinder, 
Come unto me, 

And let me count 
Your faces three. 


Here is one that is long 
And curved around, 
And two that are flat 
And plane like the ground. 


Oh, say, little cylinder, 
What can you do? 

I can stand and slide 
And roll away too. 
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All on a Bright Autumn Day 


ALIcE E, ALLEN 


I once had a garden of asters, 
All bobbing and nodding away ; ! 
They opened their finely-fringed petals ? 
All on a bright, autumn day. 


Purple, and pink ones, and crimson, 
White ones, and some golden-gay ; 

All opened their finely-fringed petals 
All on a bright, autumn day. 


(Turning toward flowers. ) 
“Why do you wear different colors? 
Who was your milliner, pray?” 
(Facing audience.) 
I asked them, yes, over and over, 
All on a bright, autumn day. 


Never a word would they answer, * 
Just nodded and nodded away,— 

Now, was not that disappointing, 
All on a bright, autumn day ? 


A little girl recites this. Just back of her, standing in a group, are 
several tiny girls carrying large bouquets of different colored asters. These 
may be costumed to represent asters. Their dresses may be trimmed with 
asters. 

Caps may be made by trimming the top of any Tam o’ Shanter cap 
with asters. 

1. Children nod sleepily; eyes closed. 

2. Children look up; smile. 

3- Nod heads, smiling, with fingers on lips. 
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Then stand and slide 
And roll away, - 
Oh, good-bye cylinder, 
For to-day.— Se/. 





Why ? 
ALICE E, ALLEN 
(Music by Elsie Dean Miller) 


(For smaller children) 





“I’m a bonnie country lass ; 
On days long and lazy, 

You can find me in the grass, 
If you ask for “ Daisy.” 


I am tiny and quite shy,! 
And it seems amusin,’— 
Will you please to tell me why? 
I’m called “ Brown-eyed Susan ’’? 


(A song for youngest children. Yellow daisies should be used by all 
means or the exercise will be pointless. 

Very small children are chosen; may be prettily costumed if desired. 

I. Stand in meditative manner: head bent thoughtfully. 

2. Lift head inquiringly to audience; sing very soberly. 

3. If yellow daisies can be found, each child holds one in hand 
behind back, during song, and on first word of this line brings it forward. 
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